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The Reunion of Christendom 


Unionism is the order of the day. In an address delivered at 
Valparaiso on Sept. 23, 1942, Dr. J. W. Behnken declared: “The 
things which are happening on earth in these days are not merely 
rocking the very foundation of our vaunted twentieth-century 
civilization, but are also causing dreadful difficulties for the Church. 
But far worse than this havoc is the alarming indifference to the 
Word of God as it manifests itself in the mighty movements to 
unite all churches professing the Christian name into one large 
body. Within very recent months some very ominous statements 
have been made belittling doctrinal cleavage between the different 
denominations as mere ‘petty differences.’ Here are a few: ‘An- 
cient creeds and hoary practices divide us as Christ’s followers 
into exclusive groups.’ ‘Modern scholarship has shot the old con- 
victions full of holes.’ ‘Smash down the walls.’ ‘Our little sects 
have had their day and must cease to be.’ Unionism is the order 
of the day. Like a mighty devastating flood tide it is rising to 
work havoc among the churches. ... It is my honest conviction 
that we must again be ready to defend soundness of doctrine. 
The next major controversy in our Lutheran Church of America 
apparently will be on the question of unionism.” 

Unionism is the order of the day. The movement to bring 
about the reunion of Christendom by way of compromise is gain- 
ing in force. Most of the denominations surrounding us are work- 
ing for it with might and main and are faulting the Lutherans 
for refusing to join the movement. We are in controversy with 
them not only because of their false doctrines but also, and in- 
creasingly so, because of their indifference to doctrine. And 
there are Lutheran churches and synods throughout the world 
who are marching with the unionistic hosts and are one with them 
in charging us with confessional isolationism. They say we are 
sinning. We say they are sinning. And the controversy on this 
point is assuming major proportions. 
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Who is right? If majorities count, the unionists have the 
better arguments. For they are gaining adherents right and left. 
The union movement is scoring one success after another. There 
are the various World Conferences and the World Council of 
Churches growing out of these conferences. Writing on “World 
Christianity,” Dr.O.F.Nolde points out: “Over the last twenty 
years Christian churches throughout the world have been drawn 
more closely together. Representatives of church bodies have met 
in world conventions to study their common faith and to attack 
their common problems. ... One evidence of the trend towards 
world Christianity is found in world conventions which have been 
called by separate denominations. The Lutheran World Con- 
vention at Copenhagen is cited as an illustration.... With two 
main exceptions, the World Conference on Church, Community, 
and State, Oxford, 1937, included representatives from all the 
Christian groups of the world. ... The World Conference on 
Faith and order was held at Edinburgh from August 3 to 18, 1937. 
At their separate sessions a resolution to establish the World 
Council of Churches was adopted.” (Christian World Action, 
p. 43 ff.) The Declaration of Edinburgh sounds a jubilant note. 
It begins with the statement: “The total number of active unity 
movements is impressive.” It goes on: “With deep thankfulness 
to God for the spirit of unity which by His gracious blessing upon 
us has guided and controlled all our discussions on this subject, 
we recognize that there is no ground for maintaining division 
between churches. The Conference approved the following state- 
ment nemine contradicente: ‘We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ... He makes us one in spite of our divisions.” (See 
Christendom, 1937, Autumn, p. 660 ff.) 


The World Council of Churches has “been defined by those 
who drafted the constitution as a ‘fellowship’ or koinonia of 
churches. ... Its unity cannot consist in a full consensus de 
doctrina, that is, in a fundamental agreement about the common 
faith, but it can consist in the common prayer that the church of 
Jesus Christ may be more truly revealed in the world and in the 
common willingness to serve that church.” (Christendom, 1939, 
Winter, p.29.) “The first article of the proposed constitution 
reads: ‘Basis: The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of 
churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior.’ ” 
(The Lutheran, May 8, 1940.) There is a rush to enlist in this 
body. John R. Mott records “the remarkable fact that already ... 
between seventy and eighty communions in twenty-seven different 
countries have, through their ecclesiastical bodies, voted to iden- 
tify themselves with it. So far as Canada and the United States 
are concerned, all but a very few of the larger denominations, as 
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well as a number of smaller ones, have acted favorably. We are 
not without hope that, even in the exceptional cases, further nego- 
tiations will open the way for them.” (Christendom, 1941, Autumn, 
p. 530.) The U.L.C.A. has joined, and following President Ber- 
sell’s recommendation: “I refer also to the proposal that the 
Augustana Synod become a member of the World Council. In my 
opinion this should be done. Our Synod would thereby be setting 
a praiseworthy example for other Lutheran bodies, and we should 
be rendering a service to the cause of Christendom that is trying 
to find a common point of contact and co-operation in a world 
that needs a united Christian testimony, such as this Council will 
provide,” the Augustana Synod joined in 1940. (The Lutheran 
Companion, June 13, 1940.) 

While this global union is in process of formation, unions on 
a smaller scale are being contemplated or consummated. The 
U.L.C. A., it seems, is negotiating with other Protestant bodies. We 
read in The Lutheran of Dec. 30, 1942: “1942 had its points in the 
U.L.C.A. . . . Significant steps toward fuller fellowship with 
Lutherans of other bodies and with other Protestant communions 
were taken.” We are not fully informed on how far these nego- 
tiations with certain Reformed churches have progressed. 

Then there is the merger of the Evangelical Church and the 
United Brethren. The Lutheran of Dec.16, 1942, reports: “As 
another indication of the spreading fervor for union, the General 
Conference of the Evangelical Church recently voted in favor of 
union with the Church of the United Brethren in Christ.” The 
Christian Century, too (Oct. 28, 1942), hails this merger as a 
glorious achievement. It sees therein a promise of greater things 
to come. “Long Stride Toward Reunion. The reunion of Christen- 
dom within the fellowship of one church of Christ may still be a 
‘far-off, divine event,’ but recent weeks have provided further 
evidence that it is nevertheless an event toward which the whole 
church is moving. ... The action of the thirty-third General 
Conference of the Evangelical Church is significant as one of the 
first fruits of the current rediscovery of the ecumenical nature 
of the Christian Church. The Evangelical Church takes legitimate 
pride in the fact that it was the first of the world’s churches to 
identify itself with the World Council of Churches, still in process 
of formation, and that it has been a member of the Federal Council 
of Churches since that organization was set up a generation ago. 
Its present move to lose itself in the larger unity of Protestantism 
is proof that its membership in both councils is more than a formal 
gesture or even a generous but transient impulse. It rightly sees 
the resurgence of pagan philosophies and the rise of forces which 
threaten the survival of the church as a call to men of good will 
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to close the scattered ranks of Christians and to strengthen their 
unity.” — “It is not unlikely that they” (the Evangelical-United 
Brethren group) “may ultimately join with the Methodist Church, 
a merger of the Northern and the Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Churches and the Protestant Methodist Church.” (Conc. THEOL. 
Mruty., 1943 p. 63.) 

Next, the Evangelical Reformed Church and the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church are merging. The Evangelical Reformed 
Church came into being through the union of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and the Reformed Church in the United 
States. (German Reformed Church.) The Christian Herald of 
August, 1940, voiced the delight of the unitists over this consum- 
mation in these words: “Joined: In the year of Our Lord 1529, in 
Marburg, Germany, two men sat debating the question of the 
body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper; one was Ulrich Zwingli, and 
the other was Martin Luther. Agreeing on several other disputed 
points, they just couldn’t agree on ‘“The-Body-in-the-Supper.’ 
Result: two churches were then formed instead of one.—In the 
year of Our Lord 1940, in Lancaster, Pa., delegates of the Evan- 
gelical Synod met with delegates of the Reformed Church and 
consummated the merger of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
the churches born of the Zwingli-Luther debate.— Those who 
don’t like churches will remind us that it took those two four 
hundred years to get together; and those less caustic will remind 
us that it took the U.S. branches of these churches six years to 
work out the details. But what of that? The churches have 
plenty of time! What they should remember is that these two 
great communions are joining on a broad common base of mutual 
respect and confidence and that the judicial commission appointed 
to adjudicate any difficulties that might arise never held a single 
meeting.” What a contrast, they say, between the narrow-minded 
and stubborn Luther and the broad-minded and great-hearted 
men of the age of unionism!!» — The Christian Herald may soon 





1) How the times have changed and the men of the times! Mar- 
burg 1529 and Marburg 1929! Charles S. Macfarland: “In 1929 a large 
number of Lutherans met with representative leaders of the Reformed 
and other churches at historic Marburg, in recognition of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the colloquy between Luther and Zwingli. It is 
of significance to note that an event which symbolized division was 
celebrated by a fraternal assembly at which the spirit of fellowship was 
so strong that a Lutheran went so far as to propose reunion of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed churches.” (Christian Unity in Practice and Proph- 
ecy, p.123.) The thing was hopeless four hundred years ago; now men 
of a different stamp are at the helm! — The Friedensbote, organ of the 
Evangelical Synod, carried an article on this point entitled “Zur Ge- 
denkfeier des Marburger Religionsgespraechs 1529—1929,” on which 
Conc. THEo.t. Mrury., 1930, p.63, commented thus: “Es ist merkwuerdig, 
was diesem Herrn fuer Gedanken gekommen sind, als er seinen Geist 
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be in a position to publish another notice: “Joined, the Evan- 
gelical Reformed and the Congregational Christian churches.” 
The Congregational Christian Church is itself the result of a 
merger and the unitists are naturally elated over the prospect of 
having four churches joining hands and over the wholesome in- 
fluence such a consummation will exert. The Christian Century of 
Oct. 24, 1942, expresses its gratification in an article headed “Church 
Union in the Making,” in which it declares: “It is a significant and 
heartening fact that these two churches which have had a taste 
of union want more of it! They are not content to be merely 
united churches, but wish to be uniting churches. The impulse 
for unity, once it has been released in action, tends to take the 
form of a mission, with the Holy Spirit (which is the Spirit of 
unity) increasingly in charge. And the Holy Spirit sets no limits 
to ‘unity either in depth or in breadth.... To bring together two ~ 
churches representing the Anglo-Saxon and the Continental 
streams of Protestantism will be an event of major significance 
in American church history. Naturally, there are problems in 
connection with such a union. But the joint commission discovered 
at its first meeting that these problems are not radical or sub- 
stantial. There exists on both sides a spirit of Christian church- 
manship which promises that their union would not be in any 
sense artificial. In the matter of ‘faith,’ or creed, the two groups 
are of one mind in not imposing any lex fidei (law of faith) upon 
their members, but, cultivating the Protestant tradition of their 
forbears, both groups insist upon the liberty of conscience in 
apprehending the revelation of God as it is testified to in the Scrip- 
tures. The ‘Evangelical’ branch of the Evangelical Reformed 
Church has always been in full accord with the motto made pop- 
ular in the ‘Reformed’ branch of that church by its most famous 
theologian, Professor Philip Schaff: ‘In essentials, unity; in things 
doubtful, liberty; in all things, charity.’ This motto also describes 
the spirit of the Congregational Christian group throughout the 
history of both of its component parts.... The plan provides for 
union under the name, ‘The United Church of America.’... The 
eyes of all Protestantism will watch the development of this 





nach dem Marburg von 1529 wandern liess. ‘Mancherlei Gaben und ein 
Geist’ — an dieses Apostelwort knuepft er zunaechst den Seufzer, Gott 
wolle ‘die Menschheit vor der Gleichmacherei, der Schablone, der nivel- 
lierenden Walze eines internationalen Einerlei bewahren, das am lieb- 
sten ein Menschen- (Rassen-, Glaubens-)Exemplar zuschneiden und 
nach diesem Bild dann alles zuschneiden wuerde.’ Er freut sich dann, 
dass Christus ‘das Geheimnis und die Kraft seines Geistes nicht in einer 
glatt gepraegten [Kirchen-]Sprache beschlossen hat.’ ... Worauf der 
Schreiber hinauswill, das ist der Lieblingsgrundsatz aller Unionisten, 
naemlich dass auf die Einheit in der Lehre nicht so viel ankommt, so- 
lange nur alle von ein und demselben Geist erfuellt sind.” 
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rapprochement as they are watching that of the Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians. These two movements constitute the most 
significant projects in contemporary American Christianity in the 
realm of concrete Christian unity. ... Its success will open the 
way for other bodies to release in similar action the impulse to 
unity which is one of the indisputable signs of renewed vitality 
shared by the entire modern church.” — Comment of Conc. THEOL. 
Mrsty., 1943, p. 63: “It seems that these four churches are related 
in so far as they are all more or less indifferent over against a 
doctrinal position. ... It seems that the only point on which they 
really are agreed is their indifference over against doctrine” [no 
lex doctrinae!], “in other words, their unionistic principle.” 

The unionists among the Episcopalians are working hard to 
bring about a union with the Presbyterians. They are hoping, too, 
that “recent conversations looking to reunion with the Methodist 
Church may lead to that end.” They are also negotiating with 
some Lutherans. 

The doings at Cleveland in December, 1942, raised the ex- 
pectations of the unitists to a still higher pitch. It was the birth 
of what may become known as “The North American Council of 
Churches of Christ.” If the present plans materialize, this new 
body will supersede “The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America.” The Christian Century, Dec. 23, 1942, reports: 
“Cleveland, Dec.11. More than 1,000 representative leaders of 
American Protestantism today adjourned after a week-long series 
of conferences which will probably result in the most important 
advance in Protestant co-operation in the history of American 
churches. Meeting together with the Federal Council of Churches 
at the time of its 1942 biennial session were the Foreign Missions 
Conference, the International Council of Religious Education, the 
Home Missions Council, the United Council of Church Women, 
the Missionary Education Movement, the United Stewardship 
Council, and the Council of Church Boards of Education. At the 
end of the week these previously separate organizations emerged 
with the ‘North American Council of Churches of Christ’ in process 
of formation. If the process now begun develops as expected, by 
1945 or soon afterward the major functions of the churches of 
America will have been for the first time united in effective co- 
operation. ... When they reached this decision, the delegates 
were so moved that they spontaneously sang a hymn of praise, to 
God.” The Lutheran of Dec.30, 1942, discusses the event under 
the heading “American Co-operative Christianity” and gives the 
preamble of the proposed constitution: “In the providence of God, 
the time has come when it seems fitting more fully to manifest 
the essential oneness of the Christian churches of North America 
in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and Savior, by the creation of 
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an inclusive co-operative agency to continue and extend the fol- 
lowing [eight] agencies of the churches.” The Presbyterian of 
Dec. 10, 1942, does not feel that the move to unite these agencies 
means much of an advance. “To a large extent, the personnel of 
these various organizations is overlapping. Some individuals are 
on so many boards that it is hard for them to remember which 
meeting they are attending. Probably twenty individuals by get- 
ting together could absolutely determine the action that every one 
of these different groups would take in any given situation. There 
is very much of an interlocking directory existing.” The sponsors 
of this movement, however, see in it a great step forward in their 
cause of the “reunion of Christendom,” and they are right about 
that. The Christian Century of Dec. 30, 1942, gives expression to 
its expectations and hope in the editorial “Unitive Protestantism.” 
“A few years ago Professor John T. McNeill wrote a book entitled 
Unitive Protestantism, in which he brought to light the ideas and 
impulses toward unity which he was able to trace in the Protestant 
movement from the Reformation down to our day. Despite the 
much stronger tendency toward sectarianism, Dr. McNeill found, 
to the grateful surprise of his readers, that there has always been 
in the Protestant conscience a genuine but ineffective protest 
against this fissiparous tendency and a recognition of the divine 
imperative of Christian unity. This latent yearning for a united 
expression of the Christian fellowship has in our time been 
quickened with fresh vitality. Sectarianism has been put on the 
defensive. Sectarian thinking and planning are being displaced 
by ecumenical thinking and planning. New evidence of the vigor 
of this spiritual urge which has inhered in Protestantism from the 
beginning was given at Cleveland this month. ... The important 
thing for the reader to grasp is that the meeting was characterized 
by a profound desire for unity.” 





2) It may interest the reader to hear how a layman describes this 
movement and what great things he expects of it. The Grand Rapids 
Herald of Dec. 28, 1942, carried this story: “60 Denominations End Com- 
petition in Merger. It’s a merger, to put it simply. It’s something that 
probably would have brought fright and Sunday indigestion to the dear 
old stiffnecks of the 90’s. The Presbyterians who thought the Episcopa- 
lians a bit flighty. The Baptists who thought the Congregationalists 
were getting their religion the easy way. And so on.... The move was 
a merger in only one sense. Perhaps the most important sense. It’s 
a merger of work. ... There has been talk of this merger for years. 
But it came to little until the churches saw they must close ranks swiftly 
to combat the poison of Fascism and dictatorship. Actually the first 
suggestion was made 100 years ago by an almost forgotten Lutheran, 
Samuel Schmucker, who lived in Gettysburg, Pa. But quite obviously 
he was a hundred years too soon.... A survey in 1920 led to the dis- 
covery that there were too many churches in some towns. Some towns 
supported five incompetent ministers and five weak churches, when they 
would have fared better with two well-educated parsons and two finan- 
cially strong churches. So this was spread about. Church people talked. 
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H. P. Douglass’ book A Decade of Objective Progress in Church 
Unity, 1927—1936, gives “a survey of over sixty specific cases in 
which unity between two or more of the divided churches of 
Christendom was discussed, attempted or achieved.” Henry P. 
Van Dusen’s report: “Throughout the past fifteen years individual 
Christian communions or national churches have been approach- 
ing each other and exploring possibilities for full organic unions. 
Moreover, these dignified, grave, and open flirtations have even- 
tuated in a remarkable crop of consummated marriages. Some of 
these might be regarded as marriages of cousins. But others em- 
braced churches of very different clans, as in the United Church 
of Canada, which joins representatives of each of the three main 
Protestant types — Methodist, Presbyterians, and Congregational. 
Indeed, contrary to every law of logic and normal anticipation, 
more than half of" both courtships and marriages took place be- 
tween so-called ‘unrelated’ types of churches, less than half be- 
tween those with historic family affinities.” The report closes with 
the observation: “The progress achieved is likely to surprise the 
most skeptical. It may be summarized in this fact already in- 
dicated: If either of two proposed unions which are now under 
promising negotiations should achieve consummation (either the 
South India Scheme or the union of American Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian Churches), every principal church of non-Roman Chris- 
tendom would be, directly or indirectly, in relations of full organic 
union or of mutual recognition with every other.” (Christendom, 
1943, Winter, p. 87 ff.) Roman Christendom is still holding out, 
but, says the Report of the Edinburgh World Conference, 1937, 
while “no union has been consummated between a church of 
radically ‘catholic’ and one of radically ‘evangelical’ tradition . . . 
the trend towards unity is nevertheless marked both in magnitude 
and in character. It is widespread throughout the world. It occurs 
in a wide variety of forms. It is vital, relevant to actual situations. 
It is making increasing appeal to the heart and conscience of all 
Christian men.” 

The unionists have won great successes and are looking for 
further conquests. The Christian Century issued this bulletin on 
Jan. 13, 1943: “The 1941 religious census of Manitoba shows that 
even after the first strong impulse provided by the merger of 1925 
had worn away, the United Church of Canada continued to grow 
with unusual vigor.... That can mean only one thing. It is that 
the urge to unite into one body the former Methodist, Presbyterian, 





. .. The climax came with the church men and women who have just 

met in Cleveland. It came so swiftly, finally, because the challenge of 

Fascism is so utterly basic that now, they contend, there can be no 

—— between Protestant, Jew, or Catholic in the stand they take.” 
te. Etc. 
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and Congregational churches was not a transient notion, quickly 
forgotten when satisfied. Instead it was a great upsurge of the 
vital force of Canadian Christianity, tensing itself against the 
confinements of a too narrow denominationalism and struggling 
to free itself for the fulfillment of its high mission. Now it has 
attained this freedom and has had nearly two decades to demon- 
strate its validity and its power. ... The groups which might 
have come into the union but refused to do so have declined in 
numbers. Is it too much to hope that sectarianism will read the 
handwriting on a Manitoba wall?” The unionists are very hopeful 
and are publishing figures to show that the forces opposing them 
are dwindling. Dr. H. P. Douglass, editor of Christendom, in a 
report of “Church Unity Movements in the United States,” gave 
the result of a ballot: 16,355 voted on Church Union, two thirds 
voting for a federal or general union, one third against. The 
Reformed were found the most willing to associate with other 
denominations, and the Missouri Lutherans the least willing. (See 
The Lutheran Companion, Aug. 11, 1934.) Professor William 
Adams Brown describes the situation thus: “One of the most 
powerful motives which leads to the desire for Reunion in a 
country like Great Britain is lacking in American Christianity. 
I mean the desire for intercommunion and mutual recognition. 
For the great majority of American Protestants this mutual recog- 
nition already exists. The Presbyterian who moves to a com- 
munity where there is no Presbyterian church would be welcomed 
to the communion by his Methodist or Congregational brothers. 
The same would be true of the great majority of the Lutherans” 
[our italics] “and an increasing number of Baptists. . . . It is not 
meant, of course, that all American Christians are of this broad 
and catholic type. The American Churches have their full share 
of convinced sectarians, men who insist that Christianity stands 
or falls with the supremacy of their particular type of creed or 
worship. But for the most part these uncompromising Christians 
are found within the denominations as members of a party or 
school of thought. In a few cases, as in that of the Southern Bap- 
tists and the Lutherans of the Missouri Synod, they are strong 
enough to control the policy of the denomination and have hitherto 
kept it from participating in any movement looking towards co- 
operation or unity. But with these exceptions they are a minority 
in each of the great communions and were, therefore, not largely 
represented among the delegation that went to Lausanne.” (From 
an Essay in The Reunion of Christendom, edited by Sir James 
Marchant, p. 240 f.)®) There are, to be sure, others among the Lu- 





3) See the article “The Lutherans at Lausanne” in Theological 
Monthly, 1927, p. 353 ff. 
21 
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therans besides the Missourians and others among the Reformed 
besides the Southern Baptists who are opposed to an ungodly, 
dishonest church union, but these men form a very small minority; 
and they may be losing ground as far as numbers are concerned. 
Another observer notes in The Reunion of Christendom, (p. 211): 
“The most striking religious development of the present time is 
the growth of the desire for Christian Reunion. There has been 
a great change of feeling in this matter in the past thirty years.” 
We are losing ground, as far as numbers are concerned. The 
spirit of the times is against us. “The contemporary Zeitgeist of 
Christendom is characterized by this passion for unity.” (Review 
and Expositor, Oct. 1939, p. 409.) Unionism is in the air, and the 
unionists are counting on that to break down our opposition. They 
are very hopeful. “Church union seems to be inevitable in 
America in the not too distant future.... From the nascent World 
Council of Churches down to the individual pastor and layman, 
church union is ‘in the air.’ Ministers talk about it; denomina- 
tional leaders advocate it; laymen want it. On his most recent 
return to this country E. Stanley Jones brought great audiences 
to the edge of their seats applauding when he proposed the forma- 
tion of ‘United Churches of Christ in America.’... The laymen 
will rise up, the forces of the church will feel their united strength, 
the church will go out with a new sense of mission when we 
form some such organization as ‘The International Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America’!” (The Christian Century, 
May 1, 1940.) 

The question, then, that confronts us is: Shall we join the 
unionistic drive? It is an important question. In the foreword of 
Lehre und Wehre, 1871, Dr. Walther declared: “Mit Recht nennen 
die Englischen die Unionsfrage die ‘Age-Question.’ Denn in der 
Tat ist die Frage, welche unsere Zeit auf dem Gebiete der Kirche 
jetzt vor allem bewegt, keine andere als diese.”*» This question 
of the present age is pressing for an answer. We must take a 
definite stand. It is our Christian duty to fight against the unionistic 
propaganda and its specious arguments, to warn our people and 
ourselves against any sinful, ungodly union. And it is equally our 





4) “War frueher die brennende Hauptfrage in der Kirche: Wo ist 
die Wahrheit? Wo ist die rechte Kirche? so ist man hingegen nun des 
Streitens hierueber muede und erklaert + Soa Anspruch jeder Kirche, die 
Wahrheit zu haben und die wahre Kirche zu sein, a priori fuer sektie- 
rerisches Wesen. ... Alle, welche das Christentum wieder fuer eine 
Religion uebernatuerlicher Offenbarung anerkennen, sollen sich ver- 
einigen, wenn auch nicht zu Einer kirchlichen Koerperschaft, doch zu 
Einer grossen evangelischen Allianz gegenueber den sich mehr und mehr 
zusammenschliessenden Maechten des Unglaubens. Dieser Geist der 
Union zeigt sich nicht etwa nur innerhalb der sich uniert nennenden, 
sondern in allen sogenannten protestantischen Kirchen, selbst in der 
lutherischen, und zwar in dieser auch in unserem lieben Amerika.” 
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Christian duty to prepare the way for a Christian reunion of 
Christendom, to work for union on the Scriptural plan. 

So we shall deal first with the unionistic propaganda and 
examine some of the arguments by which the unionists would 
justify their drive to establish fraternal relations between churches 
which are not one in doctrine. One of their.chief arguments is 
that full agreement in doctrine is not necessary for church union. 
They insist on the principle: In necessariis unitas, in non-necessariis 
libertas, in utrisque caritas. That is to say, there is a certain area 
in the Christian doctrine where liberty rules, where divergent 
teachings on the same matter are permissible, where unity of faith 
is not required. The unionistic propaganda makes much of this 
principle. The Moravian Church has placed itself squarely on 
the platform: “In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all 
things charity.” (See Popular Symbolics, p. 278.) The Episcopal 
Recorder (Reformed Episcopal Church) carries on its masthead: 
“In Essentials, Unity; in Non-Essentials, Liberty; in All Things, 
Charity.” The Christian Century, we have seen, commends the 
Evangelical Reformed and the Congregational Christian Churches 
for applying this principle, popularized by the famous Reformed 
theologian Ph. Schaff, consistently upheld by the Congregationalists. 
No lex fidei! Schaff writes: “It was during the fiercest dogmatic 
controversies and the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War that a 
prophetic voice whispered to future generations the watchword of 
Christian peacemakers, which was unheeded in a century of in- 
tolerance and forgotten in a century of indifference, but resounds 
with increased force in a century of revival and reunion: In essen- 
tials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity. This 
famous motto of Christian irenics appears for the first time in 
Germany A.D. 1627 and 1628. The author of the tract containing 
it is an orthodox Lutheran, Rupertus Meldenius” (History of the 
Christian Church, VI, p. 650. See Meusel, Kirch. Handlexikon, 
s.v. Meldenius). The Congregationalist R.W.Dale expressed it 
thus: “We should not rigorously insist on the acceptance either of 
the subordinate details of our creed or of the scientific forms in 
which we are accustomed to state even its regal and central 
articles. It would be treason to truth to trifle with the immortal 
substance of the Gospel of Christ; it would be treason to charity 
to refuse as brethren those who may differ from us about the 
theological forms in which the substance of the Gospel may be 
best expressed.” (See Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, p. 556.) 
John Dury of Edinburgh, pastor of a Scotch congregation in 
Elbing, Germany (died 1680 at Cassel), agitated for this principle: 
Agreement in the essentials is sufficient, and the differences should 
be tolerated until the Lord give further enlightenment. (See Guer- 
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icke, Kirchengeschichte, III, p. 426.) It goes back to Marburg. 
There Zwingli uttered the same sentiments. “Let us confess our 
union in all things in which we agree; and as for the rest, let us 
remember that we are brethren. There will never be peace in 
the churches if we cannot bear differences in secondary points.” 
(Schaff, op. cit., p. 645.) “Und weil wir,” said Zwingli, “in diesem 
Hauptpunkt (von der geistlichen Niessung) einig sind, so bitte ich 
um der Liebe Christi willen, dass Ihr um jenes Unterschiedes 
willen niemand mit dem Verbrechen der Ketzerei beladet.” (See 
Walther Koehler, Das Marburger Religionsgespraech, p. 14.) 
Landgrave Philip agreed with Zwingli: “Ich halte Luther’s Haupt- 
lehre, die Seligkeit betreffend, fuer recht, lasse aber dessen Ne- 
benbuecher auf sich beruhen.” And the present-day unionists, too, 
agree with Zwingli. Quoting Zwingli: “There will never be peace 
between the churches if, while we maintain the grand doctrine of 
salvation by faith, we cannot differ on secondary points,” D’Aubigne 
declares: “Such is, in fact, the true principle of Christian union. 
The sixteenth century was still too deeply sunk in scholasticism 
to understand this: let us hope that the nineteenth century will 
comprehend it better.” (History of the Great Reformation, IV, 
p. 76.) There must be unity on the essentials, salvation by faith; 
on secondary, non-essential points, such as the Real Presence, there 
must be liberty. 

“Non-essentials,” “secondary points,” “subordinate details” — 
there are other terms used to express the same idea. Edwin Lewis: 
We should distinguish between what is “central, continuous, in- 
dispensable,” and what is “peripheral and evanescent”; all is well 
“if only the substance of the Christian faith is retained.” (The 
Faith We Declare, pp. 214,164.) The Joint Committee for Confer- 
ences of the Protestant Episcopal Church, reporting progress 
toward a better understanding between Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Lutherans with a view toward ultimate union, stated that while 
minor differences were found to exist, there was a general agree- 
ment on the basic principles involved. (See Conc. THEOL. MrTuty., 
1935, p. 619.) The National Church planned by E. S. Jones would 
confess “Christ, the Son of the living God,” and that, says 
Dr. Jones, “is sufficiently definite to hold us to the essentials and 
sufficiently indefinite to give freedom for marginal differences.” 
The Continuance Committee of the Lausanne Conference finds 
that “if the churches agree in holding the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith, such differences— differences of emphasis and ex- 
pression — would form no barrier to union.” (See Macfarland, 
op. cit., p.165.) And on page 48 Macfarland, General Secretary 
Emeritus of the Federal Council, states: “Thus gradually the 
several denominations in the United States have advanced toward 
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unity, stage by stage.... There was a growing sense of freedom, 
an absence of abstract reasoning, much practice in prayer. These 
men accepted and assumed each other’s faith in the fundamental 
verities of the Gospel and one another’s experience of life in 
Christ.” Dr. S. Parkes Cadman called, while president of the 
Federal Council, for a fifty-year armistice among the churches: 
“I would be glad to see a holiday given to all theological specula- 
tion for fifty years,” and declared: “I plead for union upon an 
irreducible minimum of faith and propose certain neutral zones 
for difference of opinion in theological thought.” (See Lutheran 
Church Herald, Nov. 29, 1927. Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1934, p. 258.) 
The Lord Bishop of Winchester, Dr. E. T. Woods, wants us to hold 
to the fundamental articles but allow latitude in secondary, non- 
fundamental matters, wants the Christians “united in one or- 
ganism, holding a common faith, free to worship in each other’s 
churches, united in the fundamentals, but allowing, and gladly 
allowing, very wide divergencies in secondary matters, but pre- 
senting an unbroken front to the paganism of our day.” (Marchant, 
The Reunion of Christendom, p.108.) At the Malines Conver- 
sations “an attempt to draw an abstract distinction ‘between 
fundamental and non-fundamental articles’ was turned down by 
the Roman Catholics, while one of the Anglicans was of the 
opinion that the duty of the Conference ‘was to bring increasingly 
to light all that may promote the cause of union, but to set aside 
or postpone all that would put difficulties in the way.’” (The 
Reunion, p.173.) Dr. Ralph H. Long is absolutely right when he 
declares: “This—making the Lutheran Church of America stronger 
spiritually than it now is— cannot be done by deviating from the 
truth of God’s Word, but rather will be accomplished by a more 
faithful adherence to the eternal truth. ... There must be no 
letdown in our adherence to the Scriptures . . . no compromising of 
the truth.” It is not well that he added: “There must be no com- 
promise on the fundamental doctrines of our faith.” (See Journal 
of Theol. of the A. L. Conf., Jan., 1943, p. 142.) 

In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty—does “this 
watchword of Christian peacemakers” mean that a certain kind 
and a certain number of the articles of the Christian religion are 
not binding on the Christian people? That the Church has the 
right either to accept or reject certain teachings of Scripture? 
That a denomination may, without prejudice to its good standing, 
deny one or two doctrines of the Bible? That, for instance, the 
doctrine of the Real Presence is presented in Scripture as a matter 
of indifference? The words “in non-essentials liberty” seem to 
indicate that. And the unionists are at pains to inform us that 
that is precisely the meaning of their watchword. Dr. H.M. 
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Woods tells us: “Protestant unity is clearly taught in Holy Scrip- 
ture and is a part of that precious ‘liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made His people free’ (Gal.5:1). This liberty consists of oneness 
in essentials and a reasonable latitude in non-essentials” (See 
Conc. Tueot. Mruty., XIII, p. 785.) And Harris Franklin Rall 
speaks in the same wise: “One of the great tasks today is to work 
for larger Christian unity. ... Whatever form the coming unity 
will take, it must leave room for the first demand of religion, that 
a man shall be true to himself and to the light he receives. It must 
be a unity within which there is liberty.” (A Faith for Today, 
p. 243 f.) 

“In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty” means that the 
Church should establish “a unity within which there is liberty.” 
And it is along these lines that we are asked to work towards 
the reunion of Christendom. We cannot do so. We cannot find 
any warrant in Holy Scripture for this plan of union. It is, indeed, 
presented to us and paraded before the Church as the only proper 
one. The unionists have clothed it with divine authority. They 
believe in it as an axiom founded on eternal truth. They will 
not permit men to gainsay it. They operate with it as having all 
the force of a prooftext. But there is no text in Scripture to 
support it. Scripture, indeed, tells us that certain things are left 
to our liberty. But there is no text that extends this liberty 
to the articles of the Christian faith. Scripture, indeed, ad- 
monishes us to deal kindly and patiently with the weak brethren 
who have stumbled into doctrinal errors, but there is no text that 
admonishes us to treat errors in non-essentials as unessential, fit 
to be tolerated in the Church. On the contrary, Scripture invests 
every teaching of Scripture with divine sanctity and puts all and 
any false teaching under the ban. There is Christ’s word: “Teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
(Matt. 28:20.) You cannot find room here for excepting the so- 
called non-essentials. There is Paul’s word: “If any teach other- 
wise and consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Tim.6:3). Will any man dare to say that 
the “non-essentials” do not belong to “wholesome words”? There 
is Rom. 16:17: “Contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned.” 
Do the “non-essentials” not belong to the doctrine which you have 
learned from Scripture? There is 2 John 9 and 10: “If any bring 
not this doctrine, the doctrine of Christ.” No room here for 
exceptions! And the Christians are bidden “to contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints” (Jude 3), 
for the whole faith, for all the articles, be they principal or 
“secondary” points, be they of major or of minor importance; if a 
man permits any article of the faith once delivered unto the saints 
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to be treated as indifferent, as “free,” he is a traitor. Luther 
would not subscribe to the article: “In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty.” He said: “The doctrine is not ours, but God’s, 
whose ministers only we are called; therefore we may not change 
or diminish one tittle thereof. ... We protest that we desire 
nothing more than to be at unity with all men: so that they leave 
unto us the doctrine of faith, entire and uncorrupt.... We are 
bound to keep all the articles of the Christian doctrine, great ones 
and small ones (we do not, in fact, consider anyone of them small) 
pure and certain. We consider this of great importance. And it is 
very necessary.” (On Gal. 5:9,10. IX, pp. 644—649.) 

Which of the distinctive doctrines of the Lutheran Church 
would you consider immaterial and indifferent, of such a nature 
that the other churches would be free to reject it in whole or in 
part? Dr.M. Loy, of the old Ohio Synod, took the same position 
as Luther. “We are constrained to stand aloof from all church 
unions founded on any other basis than that of the truth revealed 
in God’s Word and confessed in our symbols, and from all move- 
ments and demonstrations of a unionistic character, participating 
in which would imply the admission that the distinctive doctrines 
of the Ev. Lutheran Church are no part of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, but are merely human opinions and therefore 
have no divine right in Christendom. We heartily desire the 
union of Christians and of churches, but can see neither fidelity 
nor expediency in a pretense of union where there is no agreement 
concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of 
the Sacraments. The only Scriptural way to labor for union is to 
labor for unity in the faith and agreement in its confession. That 
is divinely required and therefore essential.” (Distinctive Doc- 
trines and Usages, p.15f.) Dr. R. Lenski takes the same position: 
“Paul’s injunction is to keep away from believers who are 
errorists and teach falsely. Not only the exact duplicates of the 
errorists of Paul’s day are to be shunned, as though no new ones 
could arise, as though new ones do not divide, tear, and set traps, 
as though all errorists new and old, great and small, are not re- 
lated, all in the same class; but according to Paul himself (Rom. 
15:4), ‘whatever things were written before, for our instruction 
were they written,’ to be fully applied, not devitalized, evaded. 
Give up the effort to make Paul even a mild unionist.” (Inter- 
pretation of Romans, p. 918.) Dr. H. Offermann (Philadelphia Sem- 
inary, U.L.C.) wrote many years ago: “Kirchliche Gemeinschaft 
ist wesentlich Bekenntnisgemeinschaft; sie setzt voraus, dass die 
betreffenden Synoden in allen Stuecken der Lehre und Praxis 
voellig miteinander uebereinstimmen. Dem ‘Zionsboten’ (General 
Synod) ist namentlich der zweite Teil dieses Satzes ein Dorn im 
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Auge. ... Seine ganze Beweisfuehrung laesst sich doch nur vom 
Standpunkte eines verschwommenen Unionismus verstehen, der 
prinzipiell fuer die Gleichberechtigung aller Richtungen eintritt. 
Gewiss, man unterschreibt [in der Generalsynode] die Augsbur- 
gische Konfession. Es bleibt aber dem Belieben jedes Einzelnen 
ueberlassen, wieviel oder wie wenig er schliesslich fuer seine Per- 
son von ihr annehmen will.... Der ‘Zionsbote’ koennte seiner 
Synode einen wirklichen Dienst leisten, wenn er gegen jeden Unfug 
im eigenen Lager, gegen jede Religionsmengerei, gegen alle un- 
gesunde Lehre und unlutherische Praxis ein kraeftiges, mannhaftes 
Zeugnis ablegen wollte.” (See Lehre und Wehre, 1904, p. 372.) 


The Evangelical Alliance, in its day, agreed on a number of 
“essentials” concerning which there must be unity. The list com- 
prised the “inspiration and authority of Scripture, the Trinity, the 
utter depravity of the human nature, incarnation and atonement, 
justification by faith alone, the resurrection of the body, the divine 
institution of the ministry, the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.” Dr.Pieper’s judgment: “The program of the 
Chr. Alliance, insisting on unity in essentials only, placed Scripture 
doctrines on the free list and was therefore a repudiation of 
Christ’s program: ‘Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.’ We can and should have patience with 
the weak and deal with them in charity. But to set up the prin- 
ciple that a class of Scripture teachings is not necessarily binding 
is a human plan for the building of the Christian Church which is 
at variance with Christ’s ‘world plan’ and cannot but have disas- 
trous consequences, since it injures the foundation of the Christian 
Church: ‘Built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets.’ ” 
(Lehre und Wehre, 1925, p.330.) In another connection Dr. Pieper 
declares: “Christians should never agree to disagree on any article 
of faith, but earnestly endeavor to bring about an agreement of 
all doctrines revealed in Holy Scripture. Nothing but the revealed 
truth, and the whole revealed truth —that is the platform which 
God has made for the Christian, and which every Christian is 
commanded to stand upon. An agreement on a more or less com- 
prehensive collection of so-called ‘fundamental articles,’ selected 
by man, leaving a portion of the divinely revealed truth to the 
discretion of the dissenting parties, is a position wholly unbecom- 
ing to Christians, for, not to deny, but to confess the Word of 
Christ, is their duty in this world.” (Distinctive Doctrines and 
Usages, p. 138.) 

It is a vicious principle. It fosters the idea that these “non- 
essentials” are, after all, unimportant—not worth fighting for, 
not justifying disagreement. That idea results in grave harm. 
The distinctive doctrines of the Lutheran Church are needed, all 
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of them, the least of them. Dr. F. E. Reinartz states: “Throughout 
the thirty years of life of the Federal Council there have been 
shallow unionistic tendencies showing themselves. ... Nor have 
Federal Council representatives always been ready to acknowledge 
that the marginal differences of these bodies that are one at the 
Center are real and vital.” (The Luth. Ch. Quarterly, 1942, p. 223.) 
These “marginal” doctrines absolutely do not deal with inconse- 
quential, immaterial, indifferent matters. They provide for real 
and vital needs of the Christian. They belong to “the wholesome 
words.” For every Scrpiture teaching is wholesome and necessary. 


The Christian faith cannot accept the motto: “In non-essentials 
liberty.” The Christian faith cannot bring itself to make free 
with half of the teachings of the Bible. The unionist says it can. 
The unionist speaks “of the power of Christian faith to span dif- 
ferences in belief. ... My mind goes to a thrilling moment one 
evening (at the Oxford Conference, 1937) when the vote was 
taken to unite with Faith and Order to form a World Council of 
Churches, and the great Communion service on the last Sunday 
morning, at which all baptized Christians, forgetting post-denom- 
inational schisms, met together at the table of our one Lord... . 
Unity in diversity’ was no longer a shibboleth, but a reality.” 
(Georgia Harkness, The Faith by Which the Church Lives, 
pp. 18, 24.) The Christian faith is roused to resentment when it is 
asked to make the least word of Scripture a matter of indifference. 
Faith made Luther protest against such proposal and cry out: 
“The doctrine is not ours!” It is certainly not our Lord who 
asks us to minimize any of His words. Dr. Hans Boehm (Germany) 
does not mince words when speaking to this point. According to 
Kirch. Zeitschrift, Dec. 1939, p.'756, he says: “Wir moechten von 
unserem lutherischen Bekenntnis her die Zeichen aufrichten und 
sagen: wo sich irgend eine Union bildet, die um der aeusseren 
Geschlossenheit willen auf dieses gegenseitige Fragen nach dem 
gleichen Glaubensgrund verzichtet oder es fuer belanglos haelt 
oder es gar unterdrueckt, da hat bei der Herstellung einer solchen 
Einigkeit nicht der Herr Christus, sondern der Teufel seine Hand 
im Spiel gehabt.” 

The Lutheran conscience refuses to subscribe to the principle 
“In non-essentials liberty” and declares in the words of the 
Formula of Concord: “We have no intention of yielding aught of 
the eternal, immutable truth of God for the sake of temporal 
peace, tranquillity, and unity.... We are anxious to advance that 
unity by which His glory remains to God uninjured, nothing of 
the divine truth of the Holy Gospel is surrendered, no room is 
given to the least error.” (Conc. Trigl., p. 1095.) 


The fundamental principle of the unionistic irenics is per- 
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nicious and vicious on another account. It fails to specify which 
are the essentials and which are the non-essentials. It grants the 
liberty to expand the non-fundamentals and contract the funda- 
mentals as the occasion demands. It is “sufficiently indefinite” 
(E. S. Jones’s phrase) to serve the unionistic purposes. 

It goes without saying that Scripture contains no list made 
up of two columns headed respectively: Principal points, to be 
observed by all; secondary points, which are free. But it is also 
a notorious fact that the unionists have no such a list to offer. 
Each man has the liberty to make his own list. Is the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper a primary or a secondary point? Does sola 
gratia in conversion lie at the center or is it peripheral? Nobody 
will decide definitely. The article A Federal Plan for Church 
Unity in Christendom, 1939, Summer, p. 392, states: “What the 
essentials are is a question that will have again to be considered; 
when we say, ‘Unity in essentials, liberty in non-essentials,’ we 
are assuming that everyone agrees on what falls into each of these 
categories. If we could agree in the acceptance of certain articles 
as essentials, all the rest would fall naturally into the class of 
non-essentials. But the difficulty may be that certain groups 
will insist that articles of faith or morals are essential, which all 
the rest are agreed are non-essential. Will such a group, or 
denomination, be willing tw accept the situation which permits 
that denomination to declare such articles to be essential to its 
members (since they believe them to be essential), and will that 
group at the same time live in fellowship with other denominations 
who state their conviction that those same articles are not essen- 
tial?” Should we not set up an infallible pope who would give us 
an authoritative list? Then the following letter would have been 
answered by one who has authority: “Essentials and Non-Essen- 
tials. To the Editor: We are being reminded from every side 
that before we can hope to achieve any kind of organic Church 
unity on the concordat basis, we must be prepared to sacrifice 
‘non-essentials.’ That seems obvious enough, and it may be that 
I am worthy of rebuke for so much as mentioning them before we 
have reached some agreement on the ‘essentials.’ But I wonder if 
we are making it easier for us to handle the non-essentials later 
on by hushing them up now? This diplomatic conspiracy of 
silence may only confuse the issue when we come to face it. 
What are the essentials and the non-essentials involved, anyway? 
Thus far we must say in all charity that the Presbyterians have 
failed to make their own classification clear.... (Rev.) Carroll 
E. Simcox.” (The Living Church, June 19, 1940.) Which are the 
fundamentals, anyway? If you think you can get an answer to 
that by examining the teaching in vogue in a united church, say 
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the Evangelical Church of Germany, die Unierte Kirche, on the 
supposition that these people have united on the basis of what 
they consider fundamentals, you will be mistaken. H.Sasse ex- 
amined this body and found: “Es gibt Unierte, die weder Lu- 
theraner noch Reformierte sein wollen, sondern die sich zu einer 
besonderen Auspraegung des evangelischen Christentums be- 
kennen, wobei dieser ‘unierte’ Typus bald als hoehere Einheit 
von lutherisch und reformiert verstanden wird, bald als ein ge- 
meinsames Heiligtum, vor dessen Betreten man die konfessionellen 
Schuhe auszuziehen hat. Es gibt Unierte, die mit ganzem Ernst die 
grossen gemeinchristlichen Dogmen von der heiligen Dreieinigkeit 
und von der Gottmenschheit Jesu Christi festhalten. Es gibt 
andere Unierte, die solche alten ‘griechischen’ Dogmen als unzeit- 
gemaess ablehnen. Es gibt Unierte, welche die Autoritaet der 
Heiligen Schrift allen Auspruechen der menschlichen Vernunft 
gegenueber behaupten. Es gibt andere Unierte, die in der Bibel 
nur ein Dokument der menschlichen Religionsgeschichte sehen. . . . 
Wirklich, es ist die hoechste Zeit, dass der Uneinigkeit zwischen 
den Anhaengern der Union ein Ende gemacht wird, dass die 
Anhaenger der religion in which we all agree uns sagen, worin 
sie denn eigentlich uebereinstimmen.” (See Conc. THEOL. MrTuty., 
1935, p. 643.) Which are the essentials, anyway? — According to 
the first sentence in Sasse’s statement it would seem that some 
unionists take non-essentials to be all those teachings on which 
any two uniting churches differ. 

The unionists have often attempted to draw up satisfactory 
lists of essentials. The Lutheran unionist Calixtus made up one. 
He called it the “Consensus antiquitatis quinquesecularis.” “He. 
took the position that agreement in the fundamentals was suffi- 
cient for church union and that the fundamentals were those doc- 
trines taught by the Church of the first five centuries. Even this 
he reduced later on, settling on the Apostles’ Creed as sufficient 
expression of what is fundamental in Christian doctrine.... What- 
ever was added later was not fundamental and had no significance 
for the common Christian, and doctrinal differences that had de- 
veloped later were not fundamental.” (Proc. Syn. Conf., 1938, p. 20.) 

The unionists want the list of fundamentals to be very short. 
The Formula of Concord is much too long. In their response to the 
Report of the Lausanne World Conference the Churches of Christ 
in Great Britain and Ireland said: “We would urge that such 
a statement of Faith needs to be an absolute minimum and that 
such creeds and confessions as those produced in the sixteenth 
century —as, for example, the Thirty-nine Articles, the Irish 
Articles, the Westminster Confession, the Helvetic Confession, the 
Augsburg Confession, the Formula of Concord, etc.—should be 
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abandoned by all the churches. We would suggest that such a 
body of Doctrine couched in Scriptural terms is to be found in 
the ancient Creed called ‘The Apostles’ Creed’ and that this might 
be the rallying point on which the Churches could unite.” (Con- 
victions, edited by L. Hodgson, p.69.) “Though it might be neces- 
sary,” the statement continues, “to make some slight variations 
in this ancient symbol, as, for example, in such a phrase as ‘He 
descended into Hell.’” And there are those who want more omis- 
sions from the Apostles’ Creed. It does not represent the “abso- 
lute minimum.” The number of required essentials must be 
reduced considerably. The unionists are busy today hunting the 
absolutely “irreducible minimum,” the lowest “common denom- 
inator.” 

When they have found this least “common denominator,” the 
list of “essentials” will have shrunk nearly to the vanishing point.— 
“When we were learning something about arithmetic in the grades,” 
says a writer in The Lutheran Herald of Jan. 26, 1943, “we learned 
to add fractions . . . by first finding the least common denominator,” 
and the editor comments: “Let us find a common meeting ground; 
let us set up minimum standards. Mr. Urnes proceeds to do so. 
Our reaction to his ‘three declarations of principle’ is that they 
are too indefinite, too open to diverse interpretations. But that 
is not the important point. What is important is that Mr. Urnes 
places his finger on the vital point — finding a ‘common denom- 
inator.’” 'The Federal Council people have been hunting for such 
a “common denominator” these many years. The Evangelical 
Alliance list of “essentials,” given above, no longer covered the 
situation. Some of these essentials are considered non-essential 
by too many men of the Federal Council. E. S. Jones declared at 
the session of the Federal Council of Dec. 14, 1942: “Some of us 
who work with the Federal Council believe profoundly in the 
incarnation, the atoning death, the new birth, and the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. ... I think, therefore, it ought to be registered 
that some of us who work within the framework of the Federal 
Council hold profoundly to the fundamentals of the faith, as do 
the others.” That means that “some” of them do not believe 
these things. All the world knows that leaders of the Federal 
Council reject most of the Evangelical Alliance propositions. So 
these men must find the very lowest common denominator. E. S. 
Jones thinks he has found it. In his article “Church Federal 
Union — Now!” published in the Christian Century of Dec. 16, 
1942, he proposes: “As to the doctrinal basis (of ‘The Church of 
Christ in America’ and ‘The Church of Christ in Britain’ and ‘The 
Church of Christ in India,’ etc.), we would make that simple — 
and yet fundamental. When Peter made the confession ‘Thou art 
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the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Jesus said, ‘Upon this rock 
I will build my church.’ The rock was the confession that Peter 
had just made. We would accept his basis as the rock upon 
which we would build this church. Any branch that would 
confess that ‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God’ is upon 
the rock. We would ask no more, but we would: ask no less. 
That would leave the door open to union with everybody who 
could make that confession, including the Roman Catholics.” There 
you have “the least common denominator.” 


There you have “the irreducible minimum of faith” which 
Dr. Cadman needs in order to unite the disunited groups in the 
Federal Council. Bishop Francis J. McConnell is satisfied with it. 
It works, he says. “The doctrinal statements to which those com- 
ing into the membership of the Methodist Church now agree are 
two. ‘Do you consider Jesus Christ as your Savior and Lord and 
pledge your allegiance to His Kingdom?’ ‘Do you receive and 
profess the Christian faith as contained in the New Testament of 
our Lord Jesus Christ?’ If we are to consider statement of belief 
in its bearing on the problem of the union of Methodism with 
other denominations, I do not think that the Methodist Church is 
likely to ask less than this—though the second question might 
conceivably be omitted. On the other hand, it is doubtful if the 
Church would ask more than this or if it would be willing to limit 
the right of the candidate to interpret the questions in his own way. 
The questions do imply and sum up the essentials of belief in the 
new united Church.” (Christendom, 1939, Summer, p. 357.) W.A. 
Brown is satisfied with it. “Such a federal unity is the proposal 
for a World Council of Churches. This is a fellowship open to 
all churches which accept Jesus Christ as God and Savior, each 
church being the judge of the meaning it puts into these words.” 
(A Creed for Free Men, p. 250.) “Jesus Christ as God and Savior” 
is the irreducible minimum, and, as the last clause shows, it can 
easily be reduced still further.—'To sum up: the more doctrines 
are placed on the list of non-essentials, the better are the prospects 
- for the reunion of Christendom on the unionistic basis. 





5) Naturallly some call for further reductions. A certain Chr. Barth, 
in 1819, reduced the formula “Jesus Christ—God and Savior” by half. 
He said: “Auf satisfactio vicaria, Erwaehlung etc. kommt nichts an, nur 
darauf, dass man Jesum als Heiland anerkennt.” (See Allg. Ev.-Luth. 
Kztng., November, 1938.) For proof he added: “Man wird nicht wieder- 
geboren durch das Tridentinum oder die Concordienformel, sondern 
durch den Heiligen Geist.” That sounds familiar.— Some demand a 
further reduction. The Correspondence of the Chr. Cent., Nov. 9, 1938: 
“Making it simpler. To the Editor: Sir, I am so weary of the intermi- 
nable arguments in your beloved journal over a basis of unity acceptable 
to all the Protestant churches. Why could not these two statements serve 
as creed and covenant? 1. I believe in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 2. I wish to live in this belief. Oberlin, Ohio. L. T. 
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We will have none of this. The unionistic proposal is too 
indefinite. E. S. Jones likes it for that reason: “Christ, the Son 
of the living God . . . that is sufficiently definite to hold us to the 
essentials and sufficiently indefinite to give freedom for marginal 
differences.” But we have no use for it. In matters of doctrine 
we want definite, clear, precise statements. Do not speak to us 
of “essentials and non-essentials” so long as you cannot give us 
an exact definition of what you mean. We want none of the shift- 
ing, trimming, backing-and-filling which your principle permits. 

It is, furthermore, a wicked principle. No man, no theologian, 
no Federal or World Council has the right to give dispensations 
in matters of doctrine. The Pope deals with “dispensations”; the 
Christian theologian does not. No salesman assumes the right, in 
order to make quick sales, to offer a heavy or a light discount on 
them. The goods are not his, but the owner’s. And “the doctrine 
is not ours.” (Luther.) Schmauk and Benze declare in The 
Confessional Principle, p. XVIII: “If faith is the principle, shall 
its minimizing be taken as the normal condition of fellowship? 
Shall apprehension of some fundamentals be sufficient for the 
Church, or shall the unity be determined by the full truth of 
God’s Word? Have God’s representatives on earth the option to 
offer a discount on the terms set by God, in order to meet a given 
situation? May we overlook the sola fide in order that our 
churches on earth be filled with guests and that Heaven itself 
be not too utterly empty?” The doctrine is not ours! 

It is a pernicious principle. It robs the Church of its strength. 
The Church and the Christian. need all of the doctrines of the 
Bible, the greatest and the least. Speaking of “the reduction of 
Christianity to its lowest common denominator,” Professor B. B. 
Warfield says: “That means nothing less than the shearing of 
Christianity of all its strength. ... It certainly is a bad thing, 
a gravely bad thing, for the higher forms of Christianity to ‘unite’ 
with the lower; for that can mean nothing but descent to the 
lower level. There is nothing so bad in all the world in the way 
of Christianity as ‘common Christianity.’... The only mode of 





Terborgh.” — Let us set down some irreducible minima of another kind. 
The Lambeth Quadrilateral: The Scriptures; the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds; the Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion; and the His- 
toric Episcopate. That is the Anglican basis for negotiations with a view 
to reunion. (See Macfarland, op. cit., p.197.) The Pope, too, takes part 
in the discussion of what is essential and insists on this irreducible mini- 
mum: The Primacy of Peter, and the Immaculate Conception. Macfar- 
land: “Thus we have the first indispensable condition of ‘reunion,’ ac- 
knowledgement of Papal sovereignty and infallibility. So much is clear. 
. . . On these two conditions, Papal authority and prayer to the Virgin 
Mary, Pope Pius XI bases his ‘plea for unity.’” (Op. cit., p.210 ff.) Mac- 
farland is not in favor of this proposal. 
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union . . . is one which makes it its business to raise all to the 
level of the purest Christianity which by the grace of God they 
already possess.” (See Lehre und Wehre, 1917, p. 282.) Those who 
like to think that we can get along without this or that or the 
other doctrine should read the article on Cadman’s “irreducible 
minimum” which The Lutheran Church Herald of Nov. 29, 1927, 
reprinted from The Presbyterian. It calls attention to an article 
by a physician discussing the “irreducible minimum” of the human 
body. Men had both arms and legs amputated and still lived. 
Others remained alive after the removal of the stomach or gall- 
bladder. Life persists after nose and eyes are gone. Yes, some 
parts of the brain may be cut away. Try this, said the doctor, 
on one individual, but before the irreducible minimum is reached 
the patient will be dead. “According to our Liberal brethren, 
men seem to be able to live without the inerrancy of Scriptures; 
therefore, lop that off. ... And the Blood Atonement — many 
modern folk subsist comfortably enough without that outworn 
childish dogma: therefore, lop it off. ... Of course, long before 
the ‘irreducible minimum’ is reached, the patient will be dead.” 

But we are not yet through with our examination of the 
fundamental principle of unionism. 


(To be continued) 


TH. ENGELDER 
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Huldreich Zwingli, the Father of Reformed Theology 


I 


Huldreich Zwingli (born January 1, 1484, died October 11, 1531) 
has often been called the forerunner of Calvin; but as Ritschl, 
Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus, III:27, points out, Zwingli 
is the “real author of the Reformed confession and, together with 
Bucer, the founder of Reformed theology.” It was Bucer who 
formed the connecting link between Zwingli and Calvin. 

At the Colloquy at Marburg in 1529 Luther refused the hand of 
fellowship to Zwingli, saying, “You have a different spirit.” From 
his broad view of Christianity Zwingli could well tolerate Luther’s 
differences in teaching; but for Luther to tolerate Zwingli’s devia- 
tions from the truth would have been on his part a betrayal of the 
Gospel of Christ. This is the intolerance of truth. Writing of the 
Marburg Colloquy, McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant, 
p. 67, says: “It may seem that the controversy concerned only 
a minor matter and that the difference between the two reformers 
was of no such importance as to justify a break; but in reality 
the two men, as Luther himself clearly recognized, were of an 
altogether different spirit, and the disagreement touching the 
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Eucharist was only the symptom of a far deeper disagreement 
concerning the nature of Christianity and the way of salvation. 
Zwingli’s Humanistic sympathies were alien to Luther, and his 
wider interpretation of the Gospel was contradictory of all he held 
most dear. From Zwingli’s point of view the difference was of 
relatively little importance. It was easy for him to be tolerant in 
his treatment of Luther. But for Luther to tolerate Zwingli would 
have been to betray the very heart of his Gospel.” Luther and 
Zwingli could not agree at Marburg because their theology was so 
radically different. In the following pages we shall try to show 
that there was a fundamental difference between Zwingli’s the- 
ology — and this includes Reformed theology, for Reformed the- 
ology in all its ramifications is only a natural development of 
Zwingli’s theology — and Lutheran theology. 

In his Commentary on True and False Religion Zwingli 
defined religion as the relation between God and man. It includes 
two ends: one to whom it is directed, namely, God; the other, 
to whom it pertains, namely, man. (Zwingli’s Werke, Vol. III: 
155.)?2 When man fell into sin, he fled from the presence of God. 
Religion had its beginning when God recalled man to himself. 
“Piety or religion consists in this: God exhibits man to himself so 
that he recognizes his disobedience, treachery, and misery no less 
than Adam (did); as a result man despairs of himself. But God 
at the same time exhibits the fullness and riches of His goodness 
to man, so that, when he has despaired in himself, he nevertheless 
recognizes that his Creator and Father still has for him a certain 
and ready grace, so that he cannot under any condition be torn 
away from Him, whose grace he desires. Therefore this adhesion, 
by which man steadfastly trusts in God as the only Good .. . and 
associates with God as with a Father —that is piety, that is re- 
ligion.... There we certainly find piety, where there is a striving 
to live according to the will of God.” Since the source of life is 
in God, “true religion is only that which adheres solely and only 
to God, .. . and true piety requires that it hangs solely on the mouth 
of God and does not hear or accept the word of anyone but that 
of its Bridegroom” (III:175f.). The Roman Catholic religion is 
a false religion; he who trusts in man’s works, in the indulgences 
of Popes, in the intercession of saints, and in the prayers of monks 
and nuns deceives himself. Zwingli did not understand true re- 
ligion to signify faith in the Gospel of Christ, that is, that God has 
once and for all in Christ Jesus forgiven all men their sins. In fact, 





1) Zwingli’s complete works in German and Latin, by Schuler and 
Schulthess, Zurich, 1828—42, 8 vols., Suppl., 1861. In the 1829 edition 
of Vol.I the German writings between 1522 and 1524 are translated into 
Latin, and the pages are somewhat different from the edition of 1828. 
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as we shall learn later, Zwingli regarded the Gospel more or less 
as a “new law” and had a very poor conception of the atonement of 
Christ. Here we may add that Reformed theology is a true child 
of the so-called evangelical Renaissance of Northern Europe. 
Zwingli was a Humanist?) and remained a Humanist until his 
dying day, for in his Exposition of the Christian. Faith, written 
shortly before his death, he numbered among those “pious, wise, 
faithful, constant, valiant, virtuous men” who would be found in 
heaven “Hercules, Theseus, Socrates, Aristides, Antigonus, Numa, 
Camillus, the Catos, and the Scipios” (IV:65; cf. VI:1, 242; u, 69; 
VIII:179; VII:550), in short, he regarded those men as truly pious 
and religious and the heirs of eternal life who were not even Chris- 
tians. McGiffert, op. cit., p.65, says: “Under Luther’s influence 
Zwingli frequently asserted that salvation was through Christ alone, 
but the broader view was truer to his own way of thinking and was 
never abandoned by him. God, he taught, has revealed Himself not 
only through Christ but in many other ways. From the beginning 
He has been making His will known to men and has had His true 
worshipers and obedient children.” 


Many wise men have of themselves so “penetrated” the knowl- 
edge of God “that they did not doubt the existence of God” 
(III:155), for the knowledge of God’s existence may be obtained 
through His revelation in nature, i.e., in “the continual and per- 
petual operation of God and His disposition of all things” (III: 156). 
Thus the heathen knew of the existence of God, and some of 
them — though these were very few—even recognized His unity. 
The “believers,” however, have advanced beyond such natural 
knowledge of God, for they are “believers” inasmuch as “they 
believe in the existence of the one and only true and omnipotent 
God and trust in Him alone.” This knowledge of God originates 
“through the power and grace of Him” in whom they believe, for 
“regarding the natural abilities of man there is no difference be- 
tween the pious and the impious. ... It is God’s work alone that 
you believe in God and that you trust in Him.” But “what God is” — 
that we cannot learn of ourselves, as little as a beetle can know 





2) Baur, Zwingli’s Theologie (the classic work on Zwingli’s the- 
ology), Vol.1:46, says: “In his theological education and development 
Zwingli shows himself essentially dependent on Humanism and especially 
on Erasmus and must therefore be designated as an Erasmian in phi- 
losophy and theology.” Cf. Vol.1II:784ff. Also Seeberg, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte (3d ed.), Vol. IV:356f. Zwingli began to correspond 
with Erasmus soon after his graduation from Basel University, but Eras- 
mus broke off all correspondence after the beginning of the Zwinglian 
Reformation. Later Zwingli came under the influence of Luther. Seeberg, 
op. cit., IV:356f.: “Zwingli’s dependence upon Luther may without hesi- 
tation be asserted as a settled historical fact.... At the central point 
of his apprehension of religious truth, Zwingli is dependent upon Luther.” 

22 
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what man is. It is presumption to even claim to know what God 
is “except from the Spirit of God Himself.” (III:157). It is also 
deception and false religion to pretend to derive the knowledge of 
God from philosophy, i.e., from Scholastic theology. The only 
source of such knowledge of God is found in the Bible; hence 
Zwingli adds, “We would learn what God is from His mouth, so 
that we may not be corrupted and made abominable in our studies.” 
(IIT: 158.) 

All Christian doctrine, so Zwingli held, ought to be based on 
the inspired Word of God. Writing to the Bishop of Constance, 
he appealed to the Scriptures as the sole authority to determine the 
question of ceremonies (III:32), and in his sermon “On the Clarity 
and Certainty of the Word of God” he insisted that God’s Word 
“can well be understood by men,” not because of the “ability of 
the human intellect, but because of the light and Spirit of God, 
who so illuminates and breathes in His Word that the light of His 
opinion is seen in His light” (I:70). When Dr. Martin of Tuebingen 
accused Zwingli, saying: “You interpret the Scriptures thus ac- 
cording to your judgment, another interprets them another way; 
hence there must always be people who decide these things and 
declare the correct meaning of the Scriptures,” Zwingli answered: 
“T do not understand the Scriptures differently from the way in 
which they are interpreted by means of the Spirit of God; there is 
no need of human judgment. ... I do not wish to have or accept 
a man as judge of the Scriptures.... I shall do as the fathers, who 
also conquered by means of the Scriptures, not by means of human 
understanding. ... The Scriptures interpreted the Scriptures, not 
the fathers the Scriptures. ... The Scriptures are so much the same 
everywhere, the Spirit of God flows so abundantly, walks in them 
so joyfully, that every diligent reader, in so far as he approaches 
them with humble heart, will make his decisions by means of the 
Scriptures, taught by the Spirit of God, until he attains the truth.” 
(I:150.) Zwingli also treated of this subject in his writing against 
Emser published in 1524, but here he stated that the Church, i. e., 
“not a gathering of all bishops, but the communion of saints, the 
communion of all believers” had the authority to “judge doctrine.” 
This would seem to contradict his contention that Scripture is the 
sole authority to decide matters of faith, but Zwingli maintained 
that “he who is spiritual judges all things, but what or how to 
judge, he must hear. He who hears the Scriptures of the celestial 
Word explained in the Church judges that which he hears. But 
that which is heard is not the very word through which we become 
believers.” (Zwingli taught that the Holy Spirit works faith im- 
mediately, i.e., without means, as we shall learn later.) “If we 
would become believers through the hearing and reading of the 
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Word, then all of us would be believers. We see that many hear 
and see... yet do not have faith. Therefore it is manifest that 
we become believers only through the word which the heavenly 
Father preaches into our hearts, whereby He illuminates us so that 
we understand, and draws us so that we follow. ... They who 
are imbued with that word judge the word which is sounded in the 
assembly and excites the ears; but in the meantime the word of 
faith which is in the minds of the faithful is judged of no one, 
but by it the external word is judged. ... Hence the believer does 
not judge himself but according to the understanding of the Holy 
Spirit.” (III:131f.) Zwingli has been rightly called (Pieper, Christ- 
liche Dogmatik, I:146, 227) a representative of the modern Ich- 
theologie, for his subjectivism was the final authority in matters of 
faith. As we shall see later, “faith” compelled him to interpret the 
word “is” as “signifies” in the Words of Institution, and yet he com- 
plained, “As often as by the use of clear passages of Scripture they 
[the Anabaptists] are driven to the point of having to say, I yield, 
straightway they talk about the ‘Spirit’ and deny Scripture.” (III: 
359.) Zwingli was a rationalist at heart in spite of the fact that 
he insisted that Scripture alone should be the judge in matters of 
faith and doctrine. Reformed theology does not consistently up- 
hold the sola Scriptura principle. “The precious words regarding 
the eternal deity and true humanity of Jesus Christ must be ac- 
commodated by figures and tropes to the correct sense, which does 
not violate the faith.” (II:m,69.) “Tropes must be discerned 
through the light of faith.” (I1I:606.) His own special property 
was, as Ritschl, op. cit., 11:36, points out, the figure of alloeosis 
which he found in Plutarch (cf. I1I:525). This “interchange” was 
an exegetical quid pro quo, which permitted every arbitrariness in 
the interpretation of Scripture. He used it especially in his doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper and in his Christology (cf. I11:525 ff.; II:1, 
151 ff.), but also in his exegetical works (cf. V:50, 749, 750; VI:1, 
715, 718, 752, etc.). 

Zwingli designated the revelation of God as Law and Gospel, 
but in opposition to Luther, he did not stress their antithesis but 
rather their agreement. “The Law is the perpetual will of God” 
(IV:61, 102), and by the Law God is known as the “Lord and 
Governor of all things” (IV:107). Zwingli used the term “Gospel” 
both in a narrow and in a wide sense; in the former it refers to 
the salvation in Christ, to redemption and forgiveness of sin (“the 
sum and substance of the Gospel is that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
true Son of God, has made known to us the will of His heavenly 
Father and has with His innocence released us from death and 
reconciled God,” 1:153; cf. I:179f., 431), but in the latter sense it 
includes the Law. “The Gospel is everything that has been made 
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known by God to men in the Old and New Testaments by which 
they can be made certain of the grace and will of God.” (I:76.) 
Zwingli says that in the “new law” God did not prescribe the 
Ceremonial Law of the Old Testament, much less the ceremonies of 
the Papists. That he here refers to the Gospel is clear from the 
context (I:311); hence the translation novo testamento in Leo 
Jud’s Latin translation of 1535 (1829 edition of Vol.1:326) is not 
accurate. To the true worshipers of God the Law is a “Gospel, 
i. e., a glad tidings which makes known the will of God.... That 
the Law, which is holy and good and just, is not pleasing to us and 
does not gladden and make us happy is not because the Law has 
in its nature that which terrifies, oppresses, and depresses, but the 
sorrow is from our flesh. ... Despair and hatred of God do not 
come from the action of the Law, but from the infirmity of the 
flesh, which cannot follow the Law” (1:308). All this is directed 
against the statement of Luther that the Law causes man to despair 
and hate God. In his De providentia Dei, written in 1530, Zwingli 
speaks of “certain people of our time . . . who have not spoken 
circumspectly of the Law, that it does nothing but terrify, damn, 
and lead to hell” (IV:103). One thing, therefore, is certain: 
Zwingli did not know the proper distinction between Law and 
Gospel, and therefore he also corrupted the Scriptural doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, as we shall point out later. In this 
respect most Reformed theologians have followed in Zwingli’s 
footsteps. 

The essence of sin is selfishness as opposed to the love of God ° 
(III: 167, 204, 631; IV:4) and must be taken in a twofold sense: 
first as the disease which we have contracted from the author of our 
race and by which we are addicted to self-love; secondly, as that 
which is done contrary to the Law. (III:203f.) Zwingli spoke 
sharply of the corruption of man due to original sin, but he himself 
did not have the true Scriptural doctrine, as we see from his con- 
troversy with the Baptists. 

As Ritschl, op. cit., 11:39, points out, Zwingli’s teaching regard- 
ing original sin changed after 1525. In his book entitled Baptism, 
Rebaptism, and Infant Baptism he declared: “original sin is nothing 
else than the infirmity [received] from Adam. That you may 
understand what we mean by infirmity, note that we understand 
by the term ‘infirmity’ a defect which a person has from his birth 
without his fault and accidentally. ... Original sin is a recession, 
a decrease or offense of our first ordained nature, even as in a storm 
or hail all vines are so destroyed that they no longer have their 
former nature.... But original sin is not a damnable sin in so far 
as a man is born of believing parents.” (II:1, 287.) “Children have 
no blemish or spot” (II:1, 283), and the “guilt of Adam cannot con- 
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demn the children, yet there clings to them that infirmity from 
which, when the Law is known to us, sin arises” (II:1, 292). 


Does original sin damn? Salvation and damnation are matters 
which depend wholly “on the divine judgment of election and re- 
jection; hence all those who have treated of this question have 
manifestly drawn their conclusions somewhat incautiously inas- 
much as they sometimes damned all the uncircumcised and un- 
baptized children and sometimes also all the adults” (III:632). 
Salvation does not depend on works but on the election of God; 
and if salvation is given to them who are elect of God, then we 
judge blindly, for election is hidden from us. Neither was circum- 
cision a sign which proved either salvation or damnation, nor did 
Christ say that he who was not baptized would be damned. “This 
proof we have brought to show the heaven-high error of those — 
even if they have not only great but also old names” (the last is 
directed against Augustine) —“who adjudge eternal damnation 
not only to unbaptized children but also to all so-called heathen.” 
(III:633.) Zwingli in this connection quotes Seneca to show that 
this “very holy man” had faith in God. “Who, I ask, has written 
this faith in the heart of this man? Let no one think that this 
tends to the evacuation of Christ as some” (he means Luther) 
“accuse us; rather it increases His glory. Through Christ all must 
approach who come to God.” Children born of Christian parents 
are in the same “condition as those born of Abraham” (III: 637), but 
the children of Abraham were not subject to damnation because of 
original sin. “Jacob was loved before he was born; therefore 
original sin could not damn him. Likewise Jeremiah and John 
and others.” God made a covenant with Abraham and promised 
to be a God unto him and to his seed, and because of this promise 
God can no longer damn his seed because of original sin; and what 
is said of the seed according to the promise must also be under- 
stood of us “who are born of Christian parents,” for we are the 
“children of promise” (III:638). That the children of Christian 
parents are not damned because of original sin is not to be ascribed 
to parental holiness but to their “election of God” (III:639). Zwingli 
would not enter on the question whether Christ restored the whole 
race or only the communion of saints, but he insisted that Christ 
restored as much as Adam injured. If a person believes that 
Gentile children are saved through Christ, this does not detract 
from the glory of Christ; hence also adults who show through 
their works that the Law of God is written in their heart ought to 
be numbered with the circumcised. But if it be objected that to 
ascribe good works to heathen is to break down faith and to return 
to work-righteousness, Zwingli would answer that good works 
presuppose faith. Whoever does not have faith does not do the 
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works of faith; but “religion, piety, godliness, and holiness are not 
bound to signs, although it is proper that those who have been 
taught do not remain away from the signs but thus give proof that 
their names have been inscribed and that they belong to the unity 
of the Church.” Zwingli finally insists that all those who are not 
capable of understanding the Law are “in a state of innocence” 
(III: 641). 

In his denial of the Scriptural doctrine of original sin Zwingli 
showed a certain kinship with Catholicism. Zwingli does not teach 
an imputation of Adam’s guilt, even as he does not teach an im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness. 

Since the Fall man is nothing but flesh. “Flesh is unprofitable, 
cannot do anything of itself, cannot produce the good; and since 
we are nothing but one flesh, it follows that we by nature can do 
nothing which is good and right, as little as Adam; all our affec- 
tions are inclined to evil.” (I:545.) Since the Fall “man’s mind is 
bad, and his disposition is evil from the beginning of his life” 
(111:169). Zwingli did not originally deny free will, but owing to 
the influence of his doctrine of divine providence he later denied all 
human free will and human merit. “By the providence of God are 
abolished at once both free will and merit, for since it determines 
all things, what are our parts that we should be able to think any- 
thing as done by ourselves? And since all works are from Him, 
how shall we merit anything?” (III: 283.) 

“God is the eternal power of all good and an unchangeable 
activity.” (I:277.) He is the “principal cause and perfector of 
every work,” for as the “first moving cause” He “works in us all 
things; we do not operate except in so far as we are instruments 
through which God operates” (I:278). Hence the believer regards 
himself merely as an “instrument and organ through which God 
works” (I:276). McGiffert, op. cit., p. 68, says that Zwingli “thought 
of the Deity in much more abstract terms than Luther. God was 
less a personal Father than the Creator and Ruler of the world, 
and the attributes which Zwingli ascribed to Him were those of 
traditional theology, omnipotence and omniscience occupying a chief 
place. This is particularly manifest in connection with his doctrine 
of predestination, which finds its most elaborate and systematic 
expression in his De providentia Dei. His acceptance of the doc- 
trine was due primarily to his desire to undermine all dependence 
upon human merit in connection with salvation; but having ac- 
cepted it, he worked over his doctrine of God in its light and reached 
a metaphysical determination of the most extreme type, which 
became controlling in all his theological teaching. Luther went as 
far as he in his assertion of the inability of man and the absolute 
control of God, but he did not make God’s omnipotence the center 
of his system, as Zwingli did.” 
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Zwingli defined divine providence as “the perpetual and un- 
changeable government and administration of the affairs of the 
universe” (IV:84). God’s government is so absolute that Zwingli 
would deny all secondary causes. Secondary causes are merely 
“instruments through which the present divine power operates” 
(IV:96). In man there is an “eternal warfare in which mind and 
body mutually oppose each other” (IV:99f.). But why did God 
place man in this miserable condition that he can have no peace in 
himself? Zwingli answers that the potter has the right to fashion 
the clay into such vessels as he wills (IV:101). And why must the 
spirit suffer eternal punishment since it is overcome and oppressed 
by the flesh? Because it has sinned against the Law. (IV:102.) 
(It is in this connection that Zwingli polemicizes against Luther 
and others who maintained that the Law terrifies, damns, and 
abandons us to wrath.) But why did God give the Law although 
everything is performed according to divine providence? The giv- 
ing of the Law and the revelation of His will was not superfluous, 
for thereby God teaches man that He is the Lord and Governor of 
all things. To rule by divine providence and to teach through 
Law are not two works, for providence gives the Law so that 
through the Law it may govern mankind. (IV:107.) 

“Since the Law is given to man, he sins whenever he acts 
contrary to the Law, although he is, lives, and acts in no wise ex- 
cept in God, by God, and through God. But because God works 
through man, the sin belongs to man and not to God.... One and 
the same crime, say adultery or homicide, is therefore, in so far 
as it is the work of God as its author, mover, and instigator, no 
trespass; but in so far as it is the work of man, it is a trespass and 
crime. For God is not bound by any Law; man, however, is even 
damned by the Law. For whatever God does, He does freely with- 
out any criminal desire, hence also without sin. (IV:112.) 

Zwingli defines predestination as “the free determination of 
the divine will concerning those who are to be made blessed” (IV: 
113). In election God manifests His goodness, for He could have 
left also the elect in “unbelief” (VI:1, 118), and it is election which 
really saves, not the atonement of Christ and not faith in Christ. 
These are both something secondary, as we shall see later. The 
atonement is only the object of the faith of the elect, i. e., some of 
the elect (for Zwingli held that even some of the heathen, who had 
never even heard of the atonement, would be saved), and serves 
as a means so that, trusting in Christ, the elect obtain the hope 
of eternal salvation. When salvation is ascribed to faith in Christ, 
this is only because faith is a certain sign, or symbol, of election. 
“Faith itself does not save, if we would speak accurately, but it is 
a sign of salvation and election. The drawing of the Father and 
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the operation of the Holy Spirit saves and justifies, but faith is the 
sign of all the elect.” (VI:1, 340.) 

“Election is attributed only to those who are to be saved; but 
those who are to be lost are not said to be elected, although the 
divine will has also determined concerning them, but for repelling, 
rejecting, and repudiating them, by which they may become ex- 
amples of justice.” (IV:115.) Such election is according to the 
free will of God and is not dependent on any other cause, and the 
reward promised to works is to be ascribed only to divine goodness 
(IV:116 f.), as we see from the example of faith. Zwingli defines 
faith as “the true and constant thing given to man by God, as the 
only right object of hope, by which he certainly and firmly trusts 
in the invisible God. Hence it is xAneogogia, that is, a manifest, full, 
and firm knowledge of God and hope in Him.” Such faith is “given 
to those who are elect and ordained to eternal life, but so that 
election precedes faith and faith as a symbol follows.” Where the 
divine determination or ordination to life is decreed, there men are 
called not by a general vocation but by that vocation in which “the 
Spirit rouses the ear of the elect” (IV:121). Justification is the 
same as remission of sins, and according to Christ and the Apostles 
there is no forgiveness or justification except “of faith. But they 
who have faith are the heirs of eternal life” (IV:122). Referring to 
the heathen, Zwingli adds that “nothing hinders that God should 
choose to Himself also from the heathen such as reverence Him and 
respect Him, and who after death are joined to Him, for the election 
of God is free” (IV:123). Zwingli concludes that, when children of 
Christians die in infancy, it is a “sign of divine election and voca- 
tion to the glory of the blessed” (IV:126); but those “who are 
reprobated and repudiated of God, do not die in this state of 
innocency” (IV:127). Election alone saves; it works everything 
good in man, and only on the basis of a firm and immovable election 
can we be sure of our salvation (IV:140, 143). 

Zwingli’s determinism controlled his whole theology. He did 
not, like Luther, conceive of God as the loving Father revealed 
in Christ Jesus but as the “eternally existent operation and ac- 
tivity” (I:276) and the “first cause” (I:278). Those who ascribe 
anything to themselves are damned. It is true, God works also 
through such, but God would make of them “instruments of 
wrath, i. e., damnation, to manifest His justice” (I:276). According 
to Luther, God could not be known except through Christ, and all 
knowledge of Him apart from Christ is vain and useless. Zwingli, 
however, maintained that the “knowledge of God in His own 
nature precedes the knowledge of Christ” (III:180). Since Zwingli 
numbered some “pious” heathen among the elect, he ascribed to 
them a faith in God, i.e., a knowledge of God and trust in Him, 
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which he regarded as the same as coming to God through Christ, 
for those who “do the works of the Law written in their hearts 
come to God alone through Christ” (III:634). Of course, those 
who hear of Christ and His work must believe in Him and His work 
if they would come to God through Him. But according to Zwingli 
true piety and religion does not consist in trusting solely in the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus, but in knowing and trusting 
in God as the source of all good and in obeying His Law. Since 
divine election is the real basis and ground of salvation, and inas- 
much as the whole Christian life is altogether dependent on election, 
therefore the work of Christ as well as faith in Christ is something 
secondary. To Zwingli everything was subordinate to the eternal 
and immutable predestination of God. 
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VIII. Luther’s New Testament in English 


The Reformed Abraham Scultetus says in his Annals: “Stu- 
dents from all nations came to Wittenberg to hear Luther and 
Melanchthon. As they came in sight of the town, they returned 
thanks to God with clasped hands, for from Wittenberg, as hitherto 
from Jerusalem, the light of evangelical truth had spread to the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” And so the historian Green calls 
Wittenberg “the little town which had suddenly become the sacred 
city of the Reformation.” 

“Guilelmus Daltici ex Anglia 27 Maij 1524” — William Tyndale, 
likely the first Englishman to register at the University of Wit- 
tenberg. 

“Guilhelmus Roy ex Londino” registered on June 10, 1525, — 
Tyndale’s helper, one of the “German Lutherans” of Cambridge. 

Tyndale translated the New Testament from the Greek but 
always had an eye on Luther’s German Testament of Septem- 
ber, 1522. 

He took his work to Koeln to have it printed by Quentel. John 
Cochlaeus, whom the papists call “the scourge of Luther,” heard 
some printers in their cups remark: “All England would soon be 
Lutheran, the King and the Cardinal of England willy nilly.” He 
invited several of them to his lodgings, plied them with wine, and 
one of them in confidential talk revealed the secret. Two English- 
men, learned in languages, who sometime had been at Wittenberg, 
had translated the Lutheran New Testament into the English lan- 
guage. Three thousand copies were in press as far as the letter K 
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- in the order. of quires. Next day he went secretly to Hermann 
Rink, a patrician, known to the Kaiser and to the King of England, 
and a Councilor, who had the Senate stop the printing. The two 
English apostates snatched up the printed sheets and sailed up the 
Rhine to Worms, where the people “in full fury Lutherized.” 

Peter Schoeffer printed 3,000 copies of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment in octavo. It is often called “Luther’s New Testament in 
English.” Why? 1. Tyndale’s Testament of 1525 is a miniature of 
Luther’s Testament of September, 1522: the appearance of the 
page, the arrangement of the text, the inner margin for the ref- 
erences, and the outer margin for the explanations— all are the 
same. 2. Tyndale’s marginal notes are literally taken from Luther 
or reproduced from Luther; some are Tyndale’s own. 3. The trans- 
lation is from the Greek, but Luther’s German was always con- 
sulted, and Green speaks of “Tyndale’s Lutheran translation.” 4. In 
the Prolog many passages have been taken from the German; two 
pages are taken almost word for word from Luther, “as the reader 
speedily begins to suspect from the characteristic ring of the sen- 
tences,” says Bishop Westcott; and the Athenaeum says a com- 
parison of the two Testaments “fully justifies the assertion that he 
reproduced in English Luther’s German Testament.” 

Cochlaeus at once by letters warned the King, the Cardinal, 
and the Bishop of Rochester most diligently to watch all the ports 
of England lest that most pernicious dung be imported. 

Edward Lee, the King’s chaplain and almoner, a bitter oppo- 
nent of the Annotations in Erasmus’ Greek Testament, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1525, wrote the King from Bordeaux: “An Englishman, your 
subject, at the solicitation and instance of Luther, with whom he 
is, hath translated the New Testament into English; and within 
few days intendeth to return with the same imprinted into England. 
I need not advertise your Grace what infection and danger may 
ensue hereby if it be not withstanded. This is the next way to 
fulfill your Realm with Lutherians. For all Luther’s perverse 
opinions be grounded upon bare words of Scripture, not well 
taken, ne understanded, which your Grace hath opened in sundry 
places of your royal book. All our forefathers, governors of the 
Church of England, hath with all diligence forbid and eschewed 
publication of English Bibles, as appeareth in constitutions pro- 
vincial of the Church of England. Nowe, sire, as God hath endued 
your Grace with Christian courage to set forth the standard against 
these Philistines and to vanquish them, so I doubt not that he will 
assist your Grace to prosecute and perform the same — that is, to 
undertread them that they shall not now lift up their heads; which 
they endeavor by means of English Bibles. They know what hurt 
such books hath done in your realm in times past. 
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“Hitherto, blessed be God, your Realme is safe from infection 
of Luther’s sect, as for so much that although any peradventure 
be secretly blotted within, yet for fear of your royal majesty, which 
hath drawn his sword in God’s cause, they dare not openly avow. 
Wherfore I can not doubt but that your noble Grace will valiantly 
maintain that you have so nobly begun.” 

To Wolsey the same day: “This realm of France hath been 
somewhat touched with this sect, in so much that it hath entered 
amongs the Doctors of Parisse, wherof some be in prison, some 
fled, some called in judgment. The bishop also of Meulx, called 
Melden Meaux, is summoned for that cause, for he suffered Lu- 
ther’s perverse opinions to be preached in his diocese. Faber also, 
a man hitherto noted of excellent good life and learning, is called 
among them, but some say here for displeasure, which I can well 
think. The Parliament of Paris had much business to repress this 
Sect. And yet, blessed be God, your noble Realme is yet unblotted. 
Wherefore lest any danger might ensue, if these Books secretly 
should be brought in, I thought to advertise your Grace thereof, 
considering that it toucheth your high honor, and the wealth and 
integrity of the Christian faith within your Realme; which can not 
long endure if these Books may come in.” He hears it has touched 
a higher head than any of these—the sister of the king, Queen 
of Navarre. 

In vain all warnings! In vain all watchings! Early in 1526 
Tyndale’s Luther's New Testament in English, made in Germany, 
came into England. 

“It came as part of the Lutheran movement; it bore the Lu- 
theran stamp in its version of ecclesiastical words,” says Green. 
We can almost see the German Hanse merchants smuggling the 
precious wares into their Steelyard and then to the church of All- 
hallows in Honey Lane. The parson was Dr. Thomas Forman, 
a “German Lutheran” of Cambridge, and his curate was Thomas 
Garret, a fellow of Oxford, a “bookseller” to whom Erasmus sent 
greetings at Christmas 1525. 

About this time the Association of Christian Brothers was 
formed to spread the English Testaments and Lutheran books. 
They were cobblers, weavers, carpenters, laborers, tradesmen, ap- 
prentices, and a few of the clergy. They paid dues, and the ac- 
counts were regularly audited. They and paid agents might be 
seen at night stealing along the lanes and alleys with their precious 
load of Testaments and Lutheran books and gathering new mem- 
bers. These missionaries worked at the risk of their lives: some 
lost their lives. 

Green calls them the first Religious Tract Society. We like to 
think of them as the first English Lutheran Men’s Club and Pub- 
licity Bureau. 
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On April 6, 1526, Adrian Dalewyn confessed to reading Lu- 
ther’s books “in the Dutch tongue” and to praising his opinions; 
he was forced to abjure. One Harmond [George Harman], an 
Englishman beyond sea, in 1526 sold New Testaments to Simon 
Fish, a lawyer, dwelling by the Whitefriars in London, who sold 
many of them at various times to Robert Necton, who was got to 
buy them by George Constantine, a vicar in London. He sold five 
or ten of them to Sir [Rev.] William Furboshore, singing man in 
Stowmarket, Suff., for seven or eight groats a-piece, and two in 
Bury St. Edmund’s to Raynold Wodelesse and Thos. Horfan. At 
Christmas he sold one to a priest at Pycknam Wade, and two 
Latin books, Oeconomica Christiana and Unio Dissidentium; also a 
Testament to Will. Gibson, merchant, of St. Margaret Patens; also 
two Testaments unbound for 3s.4d. to Sir Ric. Bayfield, and five 
or six to persons in London. He bought of Geoffrey Usher, a 
servant of Mr. Forman, the parson of Honey Lane, to whose ser- 
mons he much resorted, eighteen New Testaments of the small 
size, and twenty-six books, all of one sort, called Oeconomica 
Christiana; and two others, called Unio Dissidentium. Of the 
former, Vicar Constantine had thirteen copies at one time. Since 
Easter he carried several Testaments, &c., to Lynne and left them 
with a young man named William . . ., who refused to buy them, 
as they were forbidden. He also sold a small Testament to young 
Elderton, merchantman of St. Mary Hill parish. He did not know 
that any of these books were of Luther’s sect. Twice or thrice he 
read the New Testament in English in Thos. Mathew’s house, of 
Colchester. About Christmas last a Dutchman, now in the Fleet 
[prison], offered to sell him 200 or 300 English Testaments, at 9d. 
each; but he did not buy, only sending him to Mr. Fish, and prom- 
ising to do whatever Mr. Fish did. Since Easter, when at Norwich, 
he was complained of to my lord of Norwich [Bishop Nix] because 
he had a New Testament, which he kept for a year or more after 
he knew of its condemnation, which he read thoroughly many times, 
both to himself and to others. 

At Michaelmas John Tyball and tailor John Hilles of Steeple 
Bumstead in Essex came to London to buy a New Testament of 
Friar Barnes at the Friars Augustines. They found him in his 
chamber, with a merchant and two or three others, and he gave 
them an English Testament, for which they paid 3s. 2d., and he 
desired them to keep it close. Half a year ago he gave the Testa- 
ment to Frear Gardyner, the curate of the village, and never got 
it back. 

Rodolph Bradford, one of the Cambridge “German Lutherans,” 
came to London and by the help of Jeffrey Lome, servant of 
Dr. Forman (a learned man and favorer of religion at Cambridge), 
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met with New Testaments in English and went to Reading to dis- 
perse them. He fled to Ireland, preached the Gospel, and was in 
prison for two years. 

Hasenberg of Leipzig had found in Luther’s New Testament 
just 3,000 errors, and now Bishop Tunstal found in the English 
Testament just 3,000 errors. On October 23, 1526, Tunstal told 
his archdeacons: “Many children of iniquitie, maintayners of 
Luther’s sect, blynded through extreme wickednes, wandryng 
from the way of truth and the Catholicke fayth, craftely haue 
translated the new Testament into our English tongue, enter- 
medlyng therewith many heretical Articles & erroneous opinions, 
pernicious and offensive, seducyng the simple people, attemptyng 
by their wicked and peruerse interpretations, to prophanate the 
maiestye of the Scripture, which hetherto hath remained undefiled, 
& craftely to abuse the most holy worde of God, and the true 
sense of the same... .” Therefore within thirty days all these 
books were to be given up. 

Among the books condemned were Luther’s Revelation of the 
Antichrist, Introduction to Paul’s Romans, Piae Praecationes, Baby- 
lonian Captivity, Galatians, Liberty of a Christian, Explanation of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and Brenz’ Administration of the Republic. At 
Paul’s Cross they all went up in smoke. On November 3 Arch- 
bishop Warham of Canterbury had a like bonfire. 

In 1526 came Tyndale’s famous Prolog to the Epistle to the 
Romans —a paraphrase of Luther’s great work. More attacked 
it for “bringing its readers into a false understanding of St. Paul.” 

On November 17 Sir John Hacket gave to Margaret, the 
kaiser’s aunt and regent of the Netherlands, a letter from the 
king asking for the suppression of English Lutherans at Antwerp, 
which, however, the city refused. : 

On January 27, 1527, Old Father Hacker, alias Ebb, said he 
received the Gospel of Matthew in English from Thomas Vincent. 
John Slacy, bricklayer, kept in his house a man named John to 
write the Apocalypse in English, the cost being borne by John 
Sercot, grocer. Hacker had many followers. 

On February 24, 1527, Curate Sebastian Herris confessed he 
had the New Testament translated into English by William 
Hochyn [Tyndale] and Roy, and Unio Dissidentium, containing 
Luther’s heresies. 

On February 24, 1527 (?), Robert Ridley wrote Henry Gold, 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury: “Maister gold I hartly 
commaunde me unto you as concernyng this common & vulgare 
translation of the new testament in to englishe doon by M. William 
hichens other wais called M. W. tyndale & frear William roy 
manifest Lutheranes heretikes & apostates as doth opynly apeir 
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not only by their daily & continuall company & familiarite with 
Luther & his disciples but mych mor by their commentares & 
annotations in Matthew and Marcum in the first print also by 
their preface in the 2d prent & by their introduccion in to the 
epistle of paule ad romanos al to gither most posoned & abhom- 
inable hereses that can be thowht he is not a son of the church of 
Christ.” 

In February Cromwell ordered Bishop Longland of Lincoln, 
the king’s confessor, to have his clergy preach in person or provide 
sermons to be preached by others — four times a year. 

In March the Hanse merchants issued a printed circular 
telling that Wolsey and More had forbidden the importation of 
Lutheran works into England, and Bishop Cuthbert Tunstal of 
London licensed Sir Thomas More, his Demosthenes, to read Lu- 
theran books in order to make reply. The next year the Demos- 
thenes finished his Dialog against Tyndale and others. 

On March 7 Christopher Ravyn said his servant John Hills 
can read well and has a printed book of the New Testament in 
English, which he bought in London, and he is a great reader 
amongst the people. 

John Pykas on March 7 confessed that about five years ago 
his mother gave him Paul’s Epistles in English and bade him live 
according to the Epistles and Gospels. About two years ago he 
bought an English New Testament from a Lombard of London 
for 4s., which he kept for the space of four years. Hearing that 
these books were forbidden, he gave it and the Epistles to his 
mother. He taught in the houses of Thomas Mathew, John 
Thompson, and others. He had a book partly English, partly 
Latin, beginning “The most excellent and glorious Lord, &c.,” and 
another called Disputatio inter fratrem et clericum, the Pricke of 
Conscience, and The Seven Wise Masters of Rome. 

On the 23 he confessed talking with Robert Best, twice, in 
his own house, concerning the Epistle of James, which Best 
could say by heart. Best has been taken for a known man and 
a brother in Christ for a year. He borrowed an English New 
Testament from Pykas. He spoke with John Gyrlyng concerning 
Christ’s words in the 25 chapter of Matthew, about the destruction 
of Jerusalem, also about a chapter in James. Gyrlyng has been 
reputed a known man and a brother in Christ for three years. Has 
talked with William Raylond about the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ 
Creed in English, about the Epistles of James and John, and 
about the eight Beatitudes. Marion Mathew, alias Westdon, has 
the Epistles and Gospels in her house, and knows them by heart, 
and has been a known woman and of the brotherhood for twelve 
years, as he has heard say. Has often communed with Dorothy 
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Long, who belongs to the same sect. Has known Alice Gardyner 
for twenty years, and has talked with her about the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Salutation of the Angel, the Apostles’ Creed, and certain 
Epistles in the vulgar tongue. Thomas Parker has often, in the 
presence of John Thompson, fletcher, his son-in-law, said that 
pilgrimages should not be used, and that men should worship 
God, and not Saints. 

The king’s agent, John Hackett, on May 13, wrote Wolsey: 
Some Antwerp printers have brought to the market divers English 
books, “intitled the Ny Testament.” Has found twenty-four in 
one man’s hand. Hears at the last Frankfurt fair there were more 
than 2,000 such English books; but there they favor Luther and 
leave all good old customs. Hears some English disciples of 
Luther are beginning to put the Bible into English. The king or 
Wolsey had better write about it to my lady [Regent Margaret].... 
Two out of three keep Luther’s opinions. Is told there are many 
in England, but they dare not declare themselves. 

On the cardinal’s order the police gathered in all they could 
and Archbishop of Warham had the brilliant idea of buying up 
all the English Testaments for 661. 9s.4d. He lettered his bishops 
to help pay the cost. 

Bishop Richard Nix of Norwich answered: “In right humble 
manner I commend me unto your good Lordship, doing the same 
to understand that I lately received your letters, dated at your 
manor of Lambeth, the 26th day of the month of May, by the 
which I do perceive that your grace hath lately gotten into your 
hands all the books of the New Testament, translated into English, 
and printed beyond the sea; as well those with the glosses joined 
unto them as those without the glosses. Surely in my opinion you 
have done therein a gracious and a blessed deed; and God, 
I doubt not, shall highly reward you therefore. And when, in 
your said letters, ye write that, insomuch as this matter and the 
danger therof, if remedy had not been provided, should not only 
have touched you, but all the bishops within your province; and 
that it is no reason that the holle charge and cost thereof should 
rest only in you; but that they and every of them, for their 
part, should advance and contribute certain sums of money 
towards the same: I for my part will be contented to advance in 
this behalf, and to make payment thereof unto your servant, 
Master William Potkyn. Pleaseth you to understand, I am well 
contented to give and advance in this behalf ten marks 
(61. 13s. 4d.) and shall cause the same to be delivered shortly 
the which sum I think sufficient for my part, if every bishop 
within your province make like contribution, after the rate and 
substance of their benefices. Nevertheless, if your grace think this 
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sum not sufficient for my part in this matter, your further pleasure 
known, I shall be as glad to conform myself thereunto in this, or 
any other matter concerning the church as any your subject within 
your province; as knows Almighty God, who long preserve you. 
At Hoxne in Suffolk, the 14th day of June, 1527. Your humble 
obedience and bedeman, R. Norwicen.” 

On December 5, 1527, before Cuthbert, Bishop of London, 
Thomas, cardinal of York, Nicholas, Bishop of Ely, Henry, Bishop 
of St. Asse, John Bishop of Lincoln, and John, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, commissaries, Richard Foster confessed he had accompanied 
with persons of the manner of living of Martin Luther and ate 
flesh on a Saturday and swore he will not return to these heresies. 

John Hig, or Noke, or Jonson, confessed “That Martin Luther 
was more learned than all the doctors of England. ... That he 
had “a boke of the Gospels in the Doche tonge,” by the which 
he expounded in alehouses to people there the Sunday Gospels. 

His penance— That on Palm Sunday he should head the 
procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral, bare-headed, bare-legged, shoe- 
less, and carrying a faggot on his left shoulder; that he should 
remain in the custody of the apparitor until Good Friday, and 
should then stand at Paul’s cross bare-headed, with his faggot 
as before, all the time of the preaching of the sermon. The same 
on Easter Sunday 1528. 

Oak Park, II. Wa. DaLLMANN 
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Outlines on Old Testament Texts 
(Synodical Conference) 


Second Sunday after Easter 
Psalm 23 


Intentionally the names of the Sundays between Easter and 
Pentecost refer to characteristics of the Christian’s life. Misericor- 
dias Domini — the Christian lives all his life in the shadow of the 
Lord’s mercy. Very appropriately, the old Sunday Gospel speaks 
of Christ as the Good Shepherd. This text presents the same pic- 
ture, but from another viewpoint; while the former shows why and 
how Jesus is the Good Shepherd, this leads us to consider when and 
how we are able to call Him our Good Shepherd. — Everybody 
knows the 23d Psalm; but only the Christian can understand it 
and pray it. 


The Christian’s Prayer “The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
1. A penitent confession 2. A grateful conviction 
3. A confident hope 
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1 


David knew sheep; he had been a shepherd. He knew that 
a sheep is altogether dependent on the shepherd’s care. More: he 
knew that without this care a sheep will always go astray and 
perish (Ps. 119:176). The prophets take up the same figure: Is. 53: 6; 
Ezek. 24:5; in the New Testament, Jesus: Matt. 9:36; Matt. 10:6; 
the Apostles: 1 Pet. 2:25. A sheep, running everywhere but in the 
right direction, straying, but never finding its way home again, 
starving, or perishing in danger if left to its own resources —a pic- 
ture of man in his natural state. 

We must realize both our folly and our dependence on God 
before we can truly call the Lord our Shepherd. Without Him 
we are lost sheep because of the straying of our first parents and 
because of our own actions; nor can we without Him ever find 
back to His fold. A tragic picture! 


2 ? 

But thank God! The Lord is my Shepherd. He loved His 
sheep and made provision for their restoration: redemption; 
regeneration. That applies to each individual: my Shepherd. 

Because He is my Shepherd, I shall not want. David explains 
in detail: v.2. God not only provides all that we need for body 


and soul, but He leads us to these treasures, so that we, who are 
too blind to find them, may nevertheless have them and be nour- 
ished by them. Note that the words indicate not only a sufficient 
supply of whatever we need, but peace of mind and repose of the 
soul to appropriate and enjoy it.— V.3a: if we stray from the right 
path into bleak and dangerous ways, He brings us back, Luke 
15:5.—V.3b: sanctification: He points out the right way and 
gives strength to walk it.— All this not because we merit it, but 
“for His name’s sake,” because He is our Shepherd and has under- 
taken to lead us safely. 

There is a jubilant tone to this section of the Psalm. With this 
conviction, what could happen on the way of his life to disturb the 
Christian’s calm trust in the Lord? His whole road mapped out, 
every way station provided with supplies and with new means of 
progress —how grateful a Christian should be under this all- 
overshadowing providence of his Shepherd! 


3 


Yes, there are shadows, v.4a. There are tempests to weather 
and torrents to cross. Acts 14:22. Examples: David himself; Job; 
St. Paul, 2 Cor. 11:26,27. There is the end of the way that looks 
like death; but it is only a shadow; the Shepherd has abolished 
death, overcoming it. And in all these evils He has promised not 


23 
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to leave us alone, Matt. 28:20. So we have the confident hope that 
we shall walk right through the dark valleys and fear no evil. 
Ps. 91:10; 1 Pet. 4:12, 13; 2 Tim. 4:18—these promises of our 
Shepherd are His rod and staff which He has given us to comfort us. 

There is the wolf, a ravening brute who tries to slay our soul 
by leading us astray from the right path into ways that end in the 
real death, the perdition of souls; there are countless minor beasts 
in his service, working toward the same end. But in the presence 
of all these enemies our Shepherd prepares a table for us where, 
unconcerned and undismayed by all their threats and schemes, we 
may sit down to enjoy the blessings of our Lord. 

Misericordias Domini! “My cup runneth over!” V.6. For time 
and for eternity he who is in the care of the Good Shepherd is well 
provided for. THEO. Hoyer 





Third Sunday after Easter 
Psalm 100 
Jubilate — that is the name given to this Sunday in the church 
calendar. Jubilate: praise, sing praises unto our God. This Sun- 
day invites us to make our service today a special service of praise 
and thanksgiving. Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Palm Sun- 
day, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Easter Sunday — on all these 


days and seasons we have again been reminded of the greatest of 
blessings which our God has showered upon us. Are we truly 
thankful? The psalmist, in our text, says: “Make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord, all ye lands. ... Come before His presence with 
singing.... Be thankful unto the Lord and bless His name.” Let 


us consider 


The Exhortation to Praise the Lord, Our God 
1. Why we should praise the Lord 
2. How we should praise the Lord 


1 

The psalmist gives three reasons why we should praise the © 
Lord: 

a. “Know ye that the Lord, He is God,” v.3. Millions worship 
idols, Ps. 115: 4-8, not the true God. The Lord whom we worship 
is God. How thankful we ought to be! 

b. “God hath made us,” v.3. We are “fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,” Ps. 139:13-16. God also provides us with the neces- 
sities of life, v.5a; Matt. 6:25-34. Even the rationing of food need 
not unduly alarm us; God cares for His own. He can still send 
His ravens, 1 Kings 17:4-6, and multiply the loaves and fishes, John 
6:5-14. First article of Creed and explanation. How thankful we 
ought to be! 
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c. “We are His people and the sheep of His pasture,” v.3. God 
in Christ has made us His children and heirs unto eternal life! this 
is the greatest blessing, John 3:16; 1 John 4:9, 10; 2 Cor. 5:21; Eph. 
2:8,9. In our Lutheran Church this Gospel is preached in its 
truth and purity. Explanation to second article of Creed. God 
also through faith keeps us in His grace to everlasting life and 
makes all our trials and tribulations, which are but for a season, 
serve a good purpose, 1 Pet.1:3-9; John 10:27-30. “His mercy is 
everlasting, and His truth endureth to all generations,” v. 5; Ps. 136: 
1-26. God is faithful; He keeps His promises. How thankful we 
ought to be! 

2 

a. Our praise should not be mere lip service, but the expression 

of a thankful heart. “Be thankful unto Him,” v. 4; Is. 29:13. 


b. We should show our thankfulness. 


1. By “making a joyful noise unto the Lord,” vv.1, 2. Loudness 
of voice indicates earnestness of heart, 1 Chron. 20:19; Ezra 3:12, 13; 
Neh. 12:42, 43. We should not mumble our praise, but speak it 
with animation; not lisp when we ought to sing aloud our praises 
to our God; 


2. By “entering His gates with thanksgiving and His courts 
with praise,” v.4. This refers to the Temple worship. Not only 
in our homes but also in our churches should we praise God, 
uniting with fellow Christians in the Lord’s sanctuary to sing the 
praises of our God — our good Lutheran hymns and church music; 


3. By “serving the Lord with gladness,” v.2. Our entire life, 
in all its phases, should in thankfulness be dedicated to the service 
of our Lord, 2 Cor. 5:15. With Paul we should say, “To me to live 
is Christ,” Phil. 1:21. We serve the Lord when we serve our fellow 
Christians and all our fellow men, doing good unto them, helping 
them on the way to life, warning and encouraging and comforting 
them, ministering to their bodily needs and welfare, Matt. 25:31-45; 
1 John 4: 7-12, 20, 21. And the service to our Lord should be given 
not haltingly nor carelessly nor grudgingly nor unwillingly, but 
“with gladness,” cheerfully. Only then will it be of any value and 
have the promise of a gracious reward, Matt. 10: 42. 


Application: Do we keep in mind the many blessings which 
God gives us daily for soul and body, for time and eternity, and 
how are we showing our thankfulness and our praise of His good- 
ness and mercy and grace? 


Nore. — Hymns 13, 14, and 44 (new hymnal) are taken from 
Psalm 100. J. H.C. Frrrz 
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Fourth Sunday after Easter 
Jer. 15:15-21 


Formula of Concord, Of Articles in Controversy, §§ 1 and 2 
(“Moreover, since . . . must be reproved”), Trigl., p. 855. The con- 
troversialist is, to say the least, persona non grata, and his motives 
are misunderstood. The teaching of the true doctrine is of greatest 
importance; controversy is of equal importance. The text in- 
troduces to us 

The Christian Controversialist 


I. His God-appointed, honorable duty. 


V.19. (a) The “vile” are the same whom the text calls per- 
secutors, rebukers, mockers, fighters, the wicked and terrible. The 
“precious” are those who stand in opposition to the “vile,” as in 
Ps.1; Ezek. 22:26; 44:23. (b) The duty imposed is to cause the 
“precious” to go forth from among the vile, therefore to cause and 
create an actual and noticeable separation to the advantage of the 
precious, by exposing the vileness of the opponents and by in- 
sisting on the truth against every error. 

When the truth is to be defended, every pastor (2 Tim. 4:2; 
Titus 1:9; 1 Tim. 6:3), every Christian congregation (Phil. 1:27, 28; 
Rom. 16:17; Rev. 2:14-16, 20-25), every Christian (Jude 3; 2 John; 
1 John 4:1), must be a controversialist. 

Not by choice but by God’s will the Christian controversialist 
is what he is. Whoever opposes him has set himself against God. 
A church, congregation, or individual should never despise that 
controversialist who is constrained by God’s will to be like Paul, 
like Jeremiah, like Jesus Christ, the Leader and Champion of all 
God-appointed defenders. Every congregation of the true visible 
Church obligates its pastor and itself, in the name of God, to the 
duty of engaging in controversy. See Agenda: Installation of Pastor. 
Does the pastor remember to keep his oath, and does the congre- 
gation remember to pay its vows? — To exalt the “precious” is a 
most honorable thing, though it involves spiritual warfare. We ap- 
preciate our national defenders. What reason can there exist, ex- 
cept spiritual ignorance or spiritual treason, for allowing error to 
reign unchallenged or unchecked or for disparaging the Christian 
soldier? Yet Jeremiah lamented, and we lament. 


II. His God-given support and victory. 


Controversy is labor and travail. Text. The defender must be 
strong, bold, determined. God indicates by the phrases in which 
He expresses His promise (vv. 19-21: brazen wall, prevail, save, 
deliver, redeem) that this consuming duty can be performed suc- 
cessfully only by His help. Jeremiah was exhausted, confused, 
hopeless, except in his utter dependence upon God. — God supplies 
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1. The means and weapon of defense, namely, His Word, that 
error may not rule, v.16; Ps. 119:42,110-119. This Word was the 
sword of Jeremiah, the defense of Paul, the weapon of Luther, the 
victory of Jesus. This Word only is profitable for reproof, 2 Tim. 
3:15-17. 

2. The strength. The argumentative, pleading, and persuasive 
question in v.18b is to be answered with an emphatic no; for God 
promises (a) to supply the strength, v.19; (b) to speak through 
His servant: “thou shalt stand before Me,” sc., as My prophet, to 
serve as My mouth, v.18; (c) to render him invincible, vv. 20, 21. 


3. Success and victory under His protection, vv. 20,21; Luke 
21:12-15. Is ever any means, strength, success, victory, supplied 
by God to be despised? Why, then, become discouraged and yield 
to unionism? 

III. His God-fearing attitude. 

In respect to himself. 1. He rejoices in his state of grace, v. 16c; 
2. he loves God’s Word, v. 16a, which he studies laboriously — pro- 
fessionally and for his own edification, v. 16b. 

In respect to his opponents. 1. The necessity of controversy, 
due to their errors, casts him into extreme sadness, v.10; 2. yet he 
is filled against them with godly indignation and just zeal, v.17; 
Ps. 69:9; 3. also as testimony against them he avoids their fellow- 
ship, v.17; Ps.119:101; 4. he does not begrudge them God’s long- 
suffering toward them, but he prays that he might endure patiently 
their enmity until God’s purpose has been accomplished, v. 15, and 
he is hopeful according to God’s promise that they shall return, v. 19. 

In respect to God. While suffering, he trusts in the Lord with 
firm conviction of final vindication and stands with brave heart and 
sparkling eye, his y6uth renewed like the eagle’s, to wage the war 
of the Lord. G. H. SmuKab 





Fifth Sunday after Easter 
Gen. 18:16-33 


Scripture brings many exhortations unto prayer. It contains 
many wonderful promises of answers to prayers. It furnishes 
many beautiful examples of prayers and of answers to prayer. 


Abraham’s Remarkable Prayer for Sodom and Gomorrah 
1. What prompted the prayer? 
2. What were the outstanding features of the prayer? 
3. What were the results of the prayer? 


1 


God encouraged Abraham to pray. When Abraham accom- 
panied the heavenly visitors as they concluded their visit, the Lord 
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said: vv.17-22. He dealt with Abraham as with His friend, Jas. 
2:23, as with one whom He decided to take into fullest confidence. 
God revealed to him His intentions concerning the just punishment 
of the wicked cities. —Even so God in His Word has revealed 
important matters to His Christians today, which the world does 
not recognize. 

Abraham immediately thought of “the righteous” in Sodom, 
v. 23. He realized their distress. Undoubtedly he was moved also 
to think of his nephew Lot. We may well suppose that he thought 
also of the dreadful doom which would befall the wicked unawares. 
This distress moved him to pray. — So we also should be moved to 
sympathetic intercession by the bodily and spiritual distress of 
others. The war-torn and strife-rent world today, the catastrophe 
which has befallen our country, the men and women serving under 
the flag, call for fervent prayer. 

God promised Abraham repeatedly that He would spare Sodom 
if, etc. This certainly encouraged Abraham to plead again and 
again and to become all the more bold in his requests, vv. 24-32. 


2 


Abraham prayed as a child of God. He realized that only the 
grace of God permitted him to pray, vv. 27, 30,32. We today should 
ever remember that only the grace of God in Christ Jesus enables 
us to pray. This should be a distinct feature of our prayer. 

Abraham’s love toward his fellow men was outstanding. He 
was vitally interested in others. 

Abraham was very bold. His actions border on the presump- 
tuous. It was the boldness of faith. We should be encouraged unto 
greater boldness in prayer. Let us ask great things of God. 

Abraham’s persistence impresses us. He came again and again. 
Are we easily discouraged when our prayer is not answered 
immediately? 

Note also the confidence which Abraham manifested. He was 
certain that God would show mercy. 


3 

God certainly proved His justice in dealing with the wicked 
cities as He did. Abraham had asked until he felt that it would 
be improper to make further requests, and thereby confessed that 
God was more than justified to inflict righteous punishment upon 
the wicked cities. 

God is revealing His righteous wrath upon a wicked and im- 
penitent world today. We must emphasize guilt of the nations and 
justice of God. Also the Church failed to be faithful and deserves 
just judgment of God. 

God saved Lot and his family. The Lord’s messengers even 
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took them by the hand and led them out when they wanted 
to tarry. 

God certainly will not fail to guard and protect His own to- 
day. He still stays the doom of the world for the sake of the right- 
eous. He still desires to save brands from the burning. The Lord 
hears prayer today. J. W. BEHNKEN 





Ascension Day 
Psalm 47 


Our text is a prophecy of Christ’s ascension. It calls upon us to 


Sing Praises unto God Who is Gone Up with a Shout 
and with the Sound of a Trumpet 


1. He is a great King over all the earth and rules the universe 

with His almighty power 

2. He is especially King of His Church and in every way pro- 

motes her interests 
1 

V.5. The Lord is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the 
sound of a trumpet, like a prominent general who is returning from 
war and victory. From where? Evidently from the earth. Whereto? 
V.8b, to the throne of His holiness, heaven. He has taken His 
seat upon that throne as a great King over all the earth, v. 7. 

Who can this be? None other than the God-man Jesus Christ. 
Acts 1:9; Mark 16:19; Luke 24:51. He has come from a bloody 
battle, Is. 63:1-4, for our salvation in triumph and is received by 
the shouts of angels, v.5; Ps. 68:17, is escorted to His throne of 
honor and majesty at the right hand of God as Ruler over all the 
earth, vv. 2,7. All things are under His feet. But being God, was 
He not at all times Ruler of the universe? Even while He was 
on earth, nature did His bidding, John 2:7-9; Mark 6:48b; Matt. 
8:27. Angels ministered unto Him, Matt. 4:11b; Luke 22:43. Devils 
had to obey Him, Matt.17:18; 8:29-32. Enemies felt His power, 
John 18:6. These were flashes of His divine majesty; in His state 
of humiliation He did not, according to His human nature, at all 
times and fully use the divine majesty communicated to His human 
nature. But now He is greatly exalted, v. 9, is set on the right hand 
of the throne of majesty in the heavens. Also according to His 
human nature He now rules and fills all things with His un- 
restrained divine power and majesty, Ps.8:5b-8; 1 Pet. 3:22; 
Eph. 1: 20-22a. 

Why did He not then prevent the war? He does not force 
men to refrain from wickedness. He permits war as a punishment 
for the evildoers, Ps. 32:10a, as a chastisement for His Christians, 
Heb. 12:6,7; Rom. 8:28; as a sign of Judgment, Matt. 24:6. The 
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time will come when He will put an end to it in one way or 
another, Job 38:1la; Ps. 46:9. . 

Jesus Christ, the God-man, is truly King over all the earth. 
Terrible, v.2, to be feared by His enemies, to be held in awe and 
reverence by His votaries as the Lord most high, v.2. O clap your 
hands, sing praises, vv.1,5,6,7. The Lord, our Brother, our flesh 
and blood, sitteth upon the throne of His holiness and is Ruler 
of the universe. What an honor! He is at the same time our loving 
Savior, who will direct and control all things in such a way that 
no real evil shall come to us, only blessing. Let us sing His 
praises, proclaim His glory and majesty. 


2 

The psalmist is calling upon the Lord’s congregation to sing 
praises to Him who has gone up with a shout. He is addressing 
all His people, those who rejoice over His triumph, v.1, for whom 
He has chosen their inheritance, v. 4, His Church. 

Christ is gone up with a shout and with the sound of a trumpet; 
sitteth upon the throne of His holiness, at the right hand of Power; 
is especially Head of His Church, Eph. 1:22; 5:23. 

As such He governs His Church with His Word. He is the 
King of Truth, John 18:37; Eph. 4:10-12. 

As Head and King He protects His Church. He is King over 
all the earth, vv. 2,8; has dominion over all creatures, all things 
are under His feet, Eph.1:22; and as our exalted Lord protects 
His Church against all enemies, Matt. 22:44. Illustration from Acts 
and the later history of the Church. His promise: Matt. 16:18. 

As Head and King He enlarges His Church. He subdues the 
people under us, v.3, brings them into our subjection by His vic- 
torious Gospel. Nations under our feet, not in cringing servility, 
but in humble submission to Him whom we adore, Acts 2:41; 4:4.— 
V.9. Even the princes of the people, the great and mighty, gather 
together as members of the family of the God of Abraham, forming 
the great throng of spiritual Israel. The shields of the earth belong 
to Him. The great and mighty lower their standards and weapons 
before Him and do homage to Him. True, not all of them. 1 Cor. 
1: 26, 27, not many, yet some, e. g., Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, 
Cornelius, Sergius Paulus, Lydia, Crispus, Erastus, some in Caesar’s 
household, et al. 

Finally He leads His Church to glory, v.4. He has chosen their 
inheritance for them, blesses them in this life with all spiritual 
blessings. At the last He leads His Church to the excellency 
(excellent inheritance) of Jacob, whom He loved, to the heavenly 
Canaan, 1 Pet. 1:4. 

Vv.1,6,7. Clap your hands, shout unto God, sing His praises. 

R. NEITzEL 
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Sunday After the Ascension 
Isaiah 55 

The Ascension is past. Christ’s disciples are to await in Jeru- 
salem the coming of the Comforter (Acts 1:4, 5), and “through their 
word” (John 17:20), inspired and guaranteed by the Holy Ghost 
(John 14:26), they are to become His witnesses unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. (The Gospel of the Day, John 15:26; Acts 
1:8.) However, we, too, are to be witnesses for Christ. Hence 
the theme: 


Our Solemn Duty, to Bring to Our Fellow Men 
We ask: God’s Gospel Invitation 


1. What is God’s Gospel invitation? 
2. Who is to bring it? 

3. For whom is it meant? 

4. How are we to offer it? 


1 

It is an invitation to: a. “mercy,” or “pardon,” v. 7, “mercies of 
David,” v.3, defined by David as “forgiveness of transgressions,” 
“covering for sin,” or “non-imputation of iniquity” (Ps. 32:1, 2; ep. 
Rom. 4:6-8); b. mercy in Christ, vv. 3-5 (the “Him” in v. 4 is clearly 
a reference to the Messiah), since God made His covenant promise 
with David and the “Seed of thy (i.e., David’s) sons,” which is 
Christ (1 Chron. 17:11-14; 2 Sam. 7:1-29; Ps. 89:3, 4, 8-37; Heb. 
1:5); c. mercy in Christ alone, v.2, since all other promises of 
salvation are “not bread” and “satisfy not” (John 14:6; Acts 4:12); 
d. an unmerited mercy, v.7, by which the “wicked” are forgiven 
and the “unrighteoys” are pardoned, for God “justifieth the un- 
godly” (Rom. 4:4,5; unworthy Israel is brought into Canaan, Deut. 
9:6); e. a “sure” mercy, v.3, because it is not dependent on man’s 
“thoughts,” v. 8, but on the pledge and “covenant” of God, v. 3, 
which “cannot be broken” (John 10:35) and which “must be ful- 
filled,” since the Lord has morally obligated Himself thereto (Matt. 
26:54, the Greek dei being the “must” of moral obligation, Thayer); 
f. an abundant mercy, v.7 (Hebrew: “He makes much to take 
away sin,” i. e., His mercy is without limit), and therefore He for- 
gives all sinners (1 John 2:2; Is.53:6) and all sin (1 John1:7); 
g. a glorious mercy which gives life, v.3, “bread” and “fatness,” 
v. 2, “wine” and “milk,” v.1, “joy,” “peace,” and everlasting glory, 
vv. 12,13; h. a gracious mercy, gained “without money” and “with- 
out price,” v.1, “by grace, through faith,” as a “gift of God, with- 
out works” (Eph. 2:8,9; Rom. 6:23). 

As it would be wicked to keep from a condemned prisoner 
a governor’s signed pardon, even so it is a thousandfold more 
wicked to keep from condemned mankind God’s pardon in Christ. 
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2 

We are responsible to our fellow men for this Gospel invitation, 
since Christ, the “Witness” of this Gospel, v.3 (John 1:18; John 
18:37), as our “Commander” and “Leader,” v.3, has appointed us 
to this task (the Sunday’s Gospel, John 15: 26; 17:18; Luke 24: 46-48; 
Acts 1:8; 2 Cor. 5:19); we, of course, are included in these injunc- 
tions, since they reach out to the very end of time. Are we being 
faithful to this divine appointment? 


3 
We are to bring this Gospel invitation: a: to all who need it, 
“everyone that thirsteth,” v.1; b. to all races and peoples, v. 5 
(Gal. 3:28; Rom. 3:29,30). Are we doing that? (Am I?); c. to the 
“wicked” and the “unrighteous,” v. 7, the harlot in our community, 
the drunkard, the blasphemer, to all, whether “good or bad” 
(Matt. 22:9,10 and Christ’s own example). 


4 

As “good stewards” we should offer this Gospel invitation: 
a. Through the Word of God, vv. 3, 5, 8-11, speaking “as the oracles 
of God” (1 Pet. 4:11) and using the Word as the means of grace, 
v.11 (Rom. 10:17; John 6:33; 1 Pet. 1:23). — But are we always loyal 
to God’s Word? Do we not frequently hinder its work by sin? 
b. with importunity, calling to repentance “while” the Lord “may 
be found,” v.6; c. with confidence, since it is a covenant of God, 
v.3, which He has commanded us to deliver, v.4 (Matt. 28:19, 20), 
and to which He has guaranteed success, vv.10,11— but do we 
always manifest such confidence? d. according to our abilities and 
opportunities, since in the Sunday’s Epistle our “Commander,” v. 4, 
requires of us to minister our several gifts one to another “as of 
the ability which God giveth” and “as good stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God” (1 Pet. 4:10,11). Are we to the fullest extent 
using all our talents for this cause of Christ in Synod, the con- 
gregation, the home? (See Lutheran Hymnal, Nos. 400 and 496, 
Matt. 25: 14-30.) 

Conclusion: Surely, when we consider our many shortcomings 
with respect to this solemn duty of bringing God’s Gospel invitation 
to others, we cannot but cry out and say, “Hear, O Lord... and 
have mercy upon me! (Introit.) And He will have mercy, for 
He is also “my salvation” (Introit; Ps. 27:1, 7-10), for by the very 
Gospel which I am to offer to others He invites me, “without money” 
and “without price” to receive an “abundant pardon” in my Savior. 

Oh, let us, therefore, with thankful hearts pray with the collect 
of this day for the grace ever more faithfully to “serve . . . with 
a pure heart,” particularly also in the blessed cause of bringing 
to our fellow men God’s gracious Gospel invitation! 

Teo. F. NicKE. 
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Dr. Hult Gone to His Rest.— With deep sorrow we read in the Lu- 
theran Companion (Augustana Synod) that Dr. Adolf Hult, professor at 
the Augustana Seminary in Rock Island, Ill., has been taken from us. 
Ever since the day when we first read an article of his, we have be- 
longed to the large circle of his admirers. He was a conservative Lu- 
theran, standing firmly on the Scriptures and the Confessions, and his 
thoughts he expressed in forceful language reminding one of the diction 
of Carlyle. The Lutheran Companion states that the deceased “was not 
only a preacher and an editor but also a poet and a musician. His love 
for the highest and noblest form of church music and hymnody, par- 
ticularly the Lutheran choral, as well as his staunch championship of 
Lutheran practices, contributed much in raising the standards of wor- 
ship within the Augustana Synod and in wider circles.” What always 
impressed us was his strong aversion to everything that savored of sham 
and cant and his unflinching championship of the old evangelical truth. 
If we are not altogether mistaken, it was he who made the statement 
that the grandest book which the Lutheran Church of America pro- 
duced was Walther’s Law and Gospel. May the memory of this gifted 
Lutheran leader help to keep alive in us the appreciation of the treasures 
we possess in our Lutheran literature and music. He died March 6, being 
a little more than 73 years old. He served as pastor of churches in 
Chicago and Omaha, and in 1916 he became professor of church history 
at Augustana Seminary, which position he held to the time of his death. 

A. 

The Need of More Chaplains.—In the March 11, 1943, issue of the 
Watchman-Examiner some important information concerning the number 
of chaplains serving now in the Armed Forces of the United States 
and the need of more of-them is dwelt on. We quote, “There are now 
nearly 5,000 chaplains with the Armed Forces of our country. Dr.S. 
Arthur Devan, the Executive Secretary of the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains, feels that 3,000 new chaplains must be 
found to fill denominational quotas for 1943, while Dean Luther A. 
Weigle, of Yale Divinity School, says, ‘America’s Armed Forces may 
need 10,000 chaplains before the war closes.’ For the churches to 
give up so great a number of young and able-bodied pastors would 
create an alarming condition here in our churches. On the other hand, 
we say again, as we have said before, that a chaplain’s work creates 
a Christian opportunity second to none.” The latter sentiment we 
heartily endorse. In an editorial the same paper under the title “Shortage 
of Chaplains” mentions that Brigadier General William R. Arnold, Chief 
of Chaplains of the Army, “appeals to all chaplains in the service to 
aid in recruiting chaplains.” The editor continues, “The originally 
strict qualifications for chaplaincies have been considerably modified 
and the age limits lowered and raised. Even with that there is need 
for as many chaplains as are now in service. Chaplain Arnold says 
that there is need for two Negro chaplains for each Negro chaplain 
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now on duty. The spiritual care of the men in our Armed Forces is 
at present the greatest undertaking available to our churches. While 
it is essential that the home front be preserved intact, yet the spiritual 
aids available at home are more numerous than in the camps or with 
the troops.” Let us bear in mind that it is impossible at present to 
think of expansion in the foreign field, even to maintain our present 
strength of missionaries is exceedingly difficult. We may find some 
compensation in the major effort beckoning us through the work to 
be done by chaplains in the Army and the Navy. A. 


“Let’s Go Together.” —On the “Washington” page of the Lutheran 
(U. L. C. A.) we find under the caption mentioned the following 
statement: 

“A representative group of Washington laymen heard Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive director of the National Lutheran Council, present the 
far-reaching work of the Council. It is likely the most effective Lutheran 
enterprise in the world today. The president of no single Lutheran body 
has the responsibility now resting upon the director of the National 
Council. Perhaps the Council holds the key to the future of our Church 
in this country. ... Since the only generation we have is the present, 
we see no reason for delaying an aggressive move for organic union 
within the framework of the Council. If our fathers had the right to 
separate, their sons surely have the moral right to unite. Why must 
certain ultraconservatives who ‘are not ready’ determine the speed of 
this movement? ... We believe the National Council is the place to 
begin this determined effort. Change its constitution if need be to 
make the effort possible. ... One of our Washington colleagues asked 
this question at the close of Dr. Long’s address, ‘Where do you suppose 
the priest and the Levite were going when they passed the broken and 
robbed man on the road to Jericho in Jesus’ Parable of the Good 
Samaritan?’ Our colleague thought they were perhaps headed for 
a theological conference to draw up some ‘articles of agreement.’ The 
writers of this page believe the time for the theological debate among 
Lutherans is far, far past. We hold that it is lack of intellectual poise 
to fail to see the unity which now exists among Lutherans. ... The 
man beside the road is our broken and robbed world. The mother of 
Protestantism and the largest Protestant Church in the world has a re- 
sponsibility second to none other to go to work together in His name. 
... Either the elected leadership of our Church must lead or forfeit the 
confidence of our most alert clergy and laity.” 

It is difficult to comment with becoming calmness and moderation 
on sentiments like those expressed above. What a pity if any person 
thinks that the time for theological debate is past, far past! There is 
a kind of theological debate which is, and always has been, obnoxious, 
a debate which has selfish aims, which puts the victory of one’s own 
propositions above the victory of the: truth, which is carried on in the 
“T-know-it-all” and “I-am-better-than-thou” spirit. Debates of that 
kind every child of God condemns. But that debates in which the 
earnest effort is made to set forth clearly the divine teachings of the 
Scriptures as they are voiced in our grand Confessions should be con- 
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sidered out of date is tragic and disastrous. Nothing will more quickly 
sound the death knell of true Lutheranism than the universal acceptance 
in our ranks of the view that doctrinal discussions are no longer needed 
or desirable. We hope that our laymen, most of whom have themselves 
received thorough training in Lutheran doctrine and love the teachings 
of the Bible, will not be influenced by jibes such as those contained in 
the above quotation. A. 


The Fight for the Doctrine of Inspiration.— Under the heading “The 
Issue in the Southern Presbyterian Church” the Christian Beacon (Feb. 
18, 1943) shows in a lengthy article how liberalism is rapidly and irre- 
sistibly gaining a foothold in that denomination. We read (quoting the 
article only in part): “There is an issue upon which Christendom is 
divided. It is found in most denominations of Protestantism. God’s 
people must face this issue. It involves that which is vital to Chris- 
tianity. The issue that overshadows all other questions is, Is the Bible 
the Word of God written? What is its authority? Is it the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice for God’s people? The affirmative has 
been the constitutional and historic answer of Presbyterianism, but in 
recent years men have crept unawares into the ministry who try to 
make a distinction between infallible and inerrant. Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary says, ‘That is infallible which makes or is capable of making 
no mistakes’; again, ‘That is inerrant which contains no errors.’ It is 
apparent, then, that infallible and inerrant are synonymous. These men 
who attempt to make a distinction between infallible and inerrant have 
been miseducated in our church colleges and seminaries where pro- 
fessors and presidents have taken vows that they believe the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God, the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, but apparently with mental reserva- 
tions.” — By documentary evidence it is then established that the late 
Dr. W. W. Moore, president of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va., did not believe in the “inerrancy of the autograph Scriptures.” 
A former student of his writes: “I asked Dr. Moore whether he believed 
that theory [of the inerrancy of Scriptures]. He replied that he did not, 
and he spoke, humorously and pleasantly, of the ‘mossbacks’ who did. 
As I was leaving, he said, very earnestly, that he sometimes almost 
despaired of the Southern Presbyterian Church because of its ultra- 
conservatism.” His successor in office, Dr. B. R. Lacy, invited Dr. E. Brun- 
ner to lecture at Union in 1939. In January, 1939, Dr. Brunner spoke to 
the ministers of Charlotte, N.C., and as the Charlotte Observer quotes 
him, “he did not believe in the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures; he 
was scientifically an evolutionist; he questioned the account of the 
creation as given in Genesis; and believed that the Bible is abundant 
in errors of various sorts.” Though the Mecklenburg Presbytery pro- 
tested against Brunner, he was nevertheless permitted to lecture at 
Union. The article continues: “Young men are coming out of this semi- 
nary who tell presbyteries when they are examined for licensure or 
ordination that they are not sure they believe in the resurrection. One 
who came before the Mecklenburg Presbytery, who had received all his 
education in church institutions, including Union Seminary, said that 
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he was ‘an evolutionist and did not accept the historicity of the early 
chapters of Genesis.’ Mecklenburg Presbytery refused to license him, 
but Union Seminary took him on as an instructor. Another young man 
from this Seminary came before Mecklenburg Presbytery recently and 
was licensed, though his views of the inspiration of the Scriptures were 
not in accord with the constitution of the church or of the teaching of 
the Scriptures. Thus, the message of the ministry of the church be- 
comes a babel of confusion and contradiction. Churches that have been 
blessed with a sound ministry are greatly distressed when they have to 
look for another minister lest they be deceived and an unsound minister 
becomes their pastor.” By the way, in a letter addressed to Dr. A. J. 
McKelway, editor of the Presbyterian Standard, Charlotte, N. C., 
Dr. Moore wrote, among other things: “What I want to say is that things 
have reached a very unhappy pass with us if we are to shut out a man 
from the ministry among us who believes and preaches the essence of 
the Gospel . . . because forsooth he does not define the mode of inspira- 
tion in just the same way that the majority of our Southern preachers 
would, or because he does not take the view of some other matter that 
is not vital.... You know my own conservative temperament and views, 
but I am ‘agin’ the policy of trying to secure copper plate similarity 
among thinking men by the terrors of presbyterial examinations. In 
short, I hope, Mr. H. has misjudged us and that the Mecklenburg Pres- 
bytery will satisfy herself that he is sound on the essentials and leave 
him his freedom as to incidentals.” According to this letter, Dr. Moore 
regarded the denial of verbal inspiration and belief in evolution as “in- 
cidentals.” J.T. M. 


Debate Among Episcopalians on Union with the Presbyterians. — 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had sent a congratulatory letter to 
Bishop Parsons of California, who is a member of the committee seek- 
ing to bring about a union of the Northern Presbyterians and the 
Episcopalians in our country. Bishop Manning of New York resented 
what he regarded the unwarranted interference of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in affairs of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States and addressed a critical letter to Bishop Parsons to which the 
latter replied. Referring to this correspondence the Presbyterian, pub- 
lished in the circles of the Northern Presbyterian Church, has this 
to say: 

“Squalls Ahead. The interchange of letters between Bishop Man- 
ning of New York and Bishop Parsons of California concerning the 
letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury is an ominous sign that dis- 
harmony prevails among our Episcopalian brethren concerning the 
matter of Church union. We believe something almost equivalent 
prevails among us. One may deplore the situation and condemn this 
side or that as sentiment suggests, but the basic fact is this: Presby- 
terians generally are not zealous for a union which ‘makes Epicopalians 
out of Presbyterians,’ and Episcopalians generally are not in favor 
of a union which is ‘essentially Presbyterian.’ The proposed plan will 
fall between the two stools. Probably any other proposal would have 
the basic weakness of trying to do the impossible. Let us be brethren. 
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Pressing this proposal at this time strikes us as similar to an attempt 
to merge Parliament and Congress, or exchange citizenship with the 
British, or use one another’s currency. Pence and pennies are spelled 
much alike but try to pay the American in pence and the Britisher 
in pennies and see what confusion would result.” A. 


The Religious Education of Youth.—The Australian Lutheran pleads 
for more religious education of children and young people. From the 
lengthy article we quote the following: “Unless we wish to train and 
develop a race of atheists, that is, people into whose life the thought of 
God does not enter, we must instill the fear of God into the hearts of 
children. Those who are desirous of having their children learn some- 
thing about religion are in most cases quite satisfied with the half hour 
a week that is devoted to this subject in our schools. But many are 
becoming aware that this half hour a week is altogether inadequate. In 
an article contributed to the Australian Christian World, the Rev. R.G. 
Arthur, M.A., rightly says: ‘We must face the fact that our state educa- 
tional systems are producing minds that are pagan rather than Chris- 
tian. Generally speaking, religious instruction in state schools counts 
for little in the thinking and living of Australian children. Even where 
it can be said to be effective in itself, our state education system is such 
that the Christian story, the Christian faith, the Christian way of life, 
hardly bears a meaningful relationship to the rest of what our children 
are learning at school.’ The writer is evidently speaking from an ex- 
perience gained in conducting such classes and then examining them as 
to the results. When in answer to the question: ‘write what you know 
about God,’ he got answers like these: ‘God is very religious,’ ‘God is 
a man who can do anything at all,’ ‘God was crucified by the angels,’ 
he must surely have thought that he had been spending his time for 
naught. Not less discouraging were many of the answers given to 
a question concerning Jesus: ‘Jesus was a Christian, and He made the 
animals,’ ‘Jesus was an Arabian,’ ‘Jesus helped the people to get across 
the Red Sea, but when the soldiers tried to cross the river, they were 
all swept away.’ That appears to be as much as many children re- 
membered about Jesus. Similarly hazy were the ideas about what it 
means to be a Christian. ‘A Christian is a person who is civilized and 
believes in God,’ ‘A Christian belongs to the Church of England,’ ‘A Chris- 
tian does not go into a Catholic church.’ That was some of the informa- 
tion given. And yet, when some Christians establish schools for their 
children in which instruction in the one thing needful is the chief con- 
cern, many look at them askance and hold them up to ridicule. The 
establishment of church schools has its difficulties. Where it is not pos- 
sible, the home must suppply the religious instruction.” — In connection 
with this we might quote what a well-known professor of theology in 
a Presbyterian seminary wrote us recently about Christian training. 
He says: “The people sorely need to be indoctrinated. Of course, with 
your day schools, your constituency is better trained than most Pres- 
byterians are today. I was brought up in a Christian school, first till 
the age of 10 in the Netherlands, then, after two years in a public school, 
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I was the first graduate of a Christian school in Munster, Indiana. And 
I have seen the difference between those trained in a Christian school and 
those not so trained. Even at best there is much need for stress on 
sound doctrine.” J.T. M. 


“Six Peace Pillars” of the Federal Council.— The Federal Council 
has a commission which has given study to foundations for “a just and 
durable peace.” This commission has issued a statement in which the 
political propositions which in the view of the commission have to form 
the base for such a peace are set forth. Since without a doubt these 
propositions will receive wide discussion in the religious press, we here 
reprint them: 

1. The peace must provide the political framework for a continuing 
collaboration of the United Nations and, in due course, of neutral and 
enemy nations. 

2. The peace must make provision for bringing within the scope of 
international agreement those economic and financial acts of international 
governments which have widespread international repercussions. 

3. The peace must make provision for an organization to adapt the 
treaty structure of the world to changing underlying conditions. 

4. The peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy for subject peoples, 
and it must establish international organization to assure and to super- 
vise the realization of that end. 

5. The peace must establish procedures for controlling military estab- 
lishments everywhere. 

6. The peace must establish in principle and seek to achieve in prac- 
tice the right of individuals everywhere to religious and intellectual 
liberty. 

The Church as such is not concerned with the questions of states- 
manship that are involved. Let it indefatigably preach the Gospel of 
redemption so that more and more the spirit of Christ will fill the hearts 
of individuals, who then will seek to establish the principles of true 
justice in the relations between nations and individuals. A. 


Pronouncement of the World Council of Churches with Reference to 
Postwar Conditions.—In Geneva, Switzerland, the World Council of 
Churches maintains an office from which a statement has been issued 
setting forth in eleven points what the churches should consider their 
function in the days that will follow the war. We reprint these eleven 
points as published in the Lutheran Companion (Augustana Synod): 

“1, The Church has a specific task in relation to peacemaking and 
the creation of an international order. A division on this point, how- 
ever, arises over the question whether this task consists exclusively in 
reminding the nations of the Divine Commandments or whether it should 
include the interpretation of them in terms of concrete policy. 

“2. The Church can perform its task in this realm by itself, con- 
stituting a world-wide fellowship under one Lord in which national dif- 
ferences are eliminated. 

“3. The Church must proclaim to the nations that Jesus Christ is 
Lord over all men and all powers. 
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“4. The Church must proclaim the Divine Commandments concern- 
ing the order that is to reign in the world. 

“5. The Church will call the nations to repentance for their com- 
mon guilt and to work for reconciliation. 


“6. The Church is to proclaim that international relations must be 
subordinated to divine law. 

“7. The Church is to proclaim that the State is neither an aim in 
itself nor a law unto itself and that its God-given function is to main- 
tain an order based on law that guarantees fundamental human rights. 

“8. The Church will proclaim that political power must be exercised 
with a sense of responsibility toward all those who are affected by 
that power. 

“9. The Church is to proclaim that society must provide all its mem- 
bers with the opportunity to fulfill a meaningful vocation and that it 
should provide conditions of social security for all. 


“10. The Church is to proclaim that the nations are interdependent 
and that they must all have equal access to the resources of the earth. 

“11. The Church will proclaim that no people can claim the right to 
rule over another people and that the dominating purpose of colonial 
administration must be to prepare colonial peoples for self-government.” 

Here we have an earnest attempt to grapple with problems which 
affect everyone of us. Our approach to this pronouncement should be 
as sympathetic as possible. The paragraphs are published in this journal 
in order that our clergy may ponder them and where an opportunity 
offers help to clarify the issues. 

Our comments have to be brief. The reader will observe that the 
World Council members are in disagreement among themselves on the 
question whether the churches should confine themselves to the teach- 
ing of divine truth or should endeavor to show the states and nations 
how these truths must find expression in definite attitudes, decisions, 
laws, and regulations. Reformed churches have quite generally spon- 
sored the latter view. That the historic Lutheran position is that the 
Church must confine itself to the preaching of divine truth and must 
not presume to dictate to the State what laws and policies it ought to 
adopt is well known and requires no lengthy proof. 

Paragraph 2 is vague. Apparently it speaks of outward Christen- 
dom. That national differences should not hinder to establish a practice 
of fellowship between Christians is at once accepted by us. But is true 
followship possible where there is fundamental disagreement in doctrine? 
The paragraph does not touch that point, and yet it is vital. 

Paragraph 3 is right if the meaning is that the supremacy of Jesus 
must be proclaimed to all men. It is wrong if it is to imply that the 
governments of the world must be told by the Church that they have to 
administer their affairs according to the Sermon on the Mount or the 
Bible in general. If the men that constitute the government in a given 
country are Christians, they are to hear in their churches what the Word 
of God says with respect to the attitudes of public officials. But is it the 
business of the Church to approach, let us say, the heathen government 
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of Japan and to tell it that it must manage its affairs according to the 
rules laid down by Jesus, our Lord? Christ did not undertake to inform 
Pontius Pilate and Herod Antipas, nor did Paul, as far as we know, tell 
any of the Roman governors in whose provinces he did his work or 
Emperor Nero himself what the conduct of the government would 
have to be. 

Paragraph 4 we can accept provided the preaching of Bible truth 
is meant, likewise paragraph 5 if “nations” is here to be thought of as 
the aggregate of individuals. Paragraph 6 can be correctly interpreted, 
too. We have no quarrel with paragraph 7 if the meaning is that the 
message of Paul in Romans 13 as to the function of the State is to be 
proclaimed. 

The contents of paragraph 8, we think, come within the sphere of 
the Church’s proclamation. If paragraph 9 means that the Golden Rule 
must be preached by the Church, we accept it. With respect to para- 
graph 10 we believe that what it states can likewise be regarded as 
being contained in the Golden Rule. For paragraph 11 we can find no 
warrant in Holy Scripture. It is true that everyone should love his 
neighbor as himself, but that principle or commandment does not ex- 
clude the possibility that at times one people will have to rule over 
another people in order that the best interests of all concerned may 
be served. 

On all these matters we feel a theologian must speak with modera- 
tion and caution. The chief truth which must be borne in mind is not 
expressed in the paragraphs submitted, perhaps because no unanimity 
could be arrived at among the members of the World Council on that 
particular point, and that is that the great function of the Church is to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus as the Savior of sinners. All efforts to make 
conditions here on earth conform more closely to the teachings given 
us in the Sermon on the Mount will have but little value for this life 
and no value whatever for the vast eternity lying ahead if individuals 
are not led to accept Christ as their personal Savior. A. 


Are Calvinists and Epicopalians Agreed As to the Efficacy of 
Baptism? —In the Presbyterian a writer argues for the view that on 
Baptism Presbyterians and Episcopalians hold the same teaching. He 
first draws attention to the Epicopal Book of Common Prayer and to 
the teaching contained in it as to the significance of Baptism. There 
the minister is instructed to say after the baptism has been performed: 
“Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child (this person) is 
regenerate and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church,” etc. Other 
quotations of like tenor taken from the Book of Common Prayer are 
submitted. Next the writer quotes the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
(chapter 28, section 6): “The efficacy of Baptism is not tied to that 
moment of time wherein it is administered; yet notwithstanding, by the 
right use of this ordinance the grace promised is not only offered, but 
really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether 
of age or infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel 
of God’s own will, in His appointed time.” The writer concludes, 
“Thus, what the Book of Common Prayer asserts, Presbyterianism also 
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asserts, namely, that in baptism God has regenerated the soul of the 
baptized, has begun in him the work of efficacious grace.” We cannot 
concede that the writer’s conclusion is justified. The words which he 
has quoted from the Presbyterian Confession of Faith do not call 
baptism a Sacrament of regeneration, a means bringing God’s grace 
to all who undergo baptism, but merely state that “grace is conferred 
by the Holy Ghost to such as that grace belongeth unto, according to 
the counsel of God’s own will.” It strikes us that there is an important 
difference here between Episcopalian and Presbyterian teaching. The 
Presbyterian view here, as elsewhere, is connected with the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, which is not the case in the Episcopalian 
teaching. A. 


The New China.— All friends of Christian missions are wondering 
what will be the state of affairs in China when the bloody World War 
will be concluded and normal relations have returned. The question 
is discussed in an interesting way in an editorial of the Watchman- 
Examiner (March 4), which our readers will peruse with profit. 

“We are so concentrated on our own affairs, domestically and in 
relation to the war, that we are likely to lose sight of the vast changes 
which are constantly taking place in China. With great sections of 
their country occupied by the invaders and with the whole national 
economy concentrated on the prosecution of the war, it is interesting 
to learn that the Chinese government is working out far-reaching plans 
for the construction of a great commonwealth when victory has been 
secured. Looking toward this end, they are calling to their assistance 
such. available international help as may be obtained. In China’s plans 
are the construction of one hundred thousand miles of railroad, one 
million miles of macadam roads, improvement of existing canals, con- 
struction of new canals, conservation of rivers, and tele-communication 
lines and systems. Along with these will come the development of 
commercial harbors, strategically located. Modern cities will be built 
in all railway centers and termini and alongside harbors. Water power 
is in the process of development, iron and steel works are being 
developed, and the agricultural areas are being taken care of by en- 
larging co-operatives. These plans are but the beginning. Can anyone 
predict the China of fifty years from now? The problem to which 
we must give our prayers and thoughts is as to how we, as Christians, 
can integrate Christianity into this future empire.” A. 


An Ominous Move? — Under the heading “Navy to Educate Chap- 
lains” the Christian Century prints an important editorial which we 
feel we have to bring to the attention of our readers. 

“Something new was added to American church life last week 
when the United States Navy announced that henceforth it would 
select and train its own chaplains. The announcement was tucked 
away in the detailed description of the Navy’s new V-12 program. 
This is the scheme under which it plans to educate high school and 
college boys from 17 to 20 years of age for commissions. Under this 
new plan the Navy will offer courses to picked youths designed to 
prepare them for ‘specialized service, including chaplain, medical, 
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dental, and engineering officer candidates.’ These courses are to fill 
twelve 16-week terms. While the curricular details have not yet been 
made public, the students will be regularly enlisted in the Navy, 
drawing Navy pay and allowances, and the Navy will be in complete 
control of their studies. “The Bureau of Naval Personnel,’ says the 
announcement from the Navy Department, ‘will prescribe the curricula 
necessary to insure production of officer material for the various 
branches of the naval service, including . . . chaplains.’ Well, here 
it is—the United States Navy stepping in to control the education 
of boys as Christian ministers, with their training for that holy office 
fixed by the Navy’s judgment as to what will produce officer material! 
Not in the 150 previous years of the nation’s history has the issue of 
state control of the functions of the church been raised in such aggravated 
form. And this by a government which professes to be fighting for 
freedom of religion! The Christian Century has long opposed the in- 
clusion of chaplains, with military and naval rank, among the com- 
missioned officers of the Army and Navy. We have always believed 
that ministers could render more effective spiritual service to the 
enlisted men simply as chaplains, bearing only the commissions of the 
churches which send them to this particular task. Now that, under 
the revealing stress of the present crisis, the Navy has reached out 
to take over the selection and education of the young men who are to 
go into this branch of the Christian ministry, we are more than ever 
convinced that the whole system whereby chaplains are made com- 
missioned officers is wrong in conception and spiritually disastrous in 
its implications.” 

This is startling news. Does the Navy intend to give theological 
training to its future chaplains, or will it make provision for their 
theological education in seminaries of the Church with which they are 
connected? We have no information on this subject except that which 
is contained in the quoted editorial. Comment, hence, should be 
cautious. More information has to be sought. Let us’ hope that what 
the Navy has in mind is not a plan according to which its future chaplains 
will be given their theology by naval headquarters. Such a course 
would be in direct opposition to the First Amendment of the Constitution. 

A. 

Is the Catholic Clergy Fascist in Its Sentiments? —A writer in 
America (Roman Catholic) calls the view that the priests of Italy are 
Fascists a Leftist myth. He speaks of secularism as being strong in 
Britain and the United States. Its adherents, he says, “have a tradi- 
tional hatred of all organized religion and especially of Catholicism. 
They regard the Church as the enemy of liberty and progress, as did 
Voltaire and the encyclopedists before them; and now they look upon 
its growing prestige in the modern world with suspicion and ill-concealed 
fear.” He thinks that evidence is accumulating to show that these 
people “are intensifying their constant campaign to undermine the 
influence of the Church and especially that of the papacy.” It is these 
secularists whom he blames for the widespread view that the Catholic 
clergymen of Italy are Fascists. The writer is at no particular pains 
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to furnish evidence for his view that the Catholic clergy are non- 
Fascist; he chiefly enters a staunch denial. The only thing approaching 
a proof is an excerpt from an encyclical by Pope Pius XI, in which the 
rights of workingmen are championed. A. 


British Council of Churches.— The Christian Advocate, some time 
ago, carried the following item: 

“A significant bit of evidence showing the trend of religious thought 
in Britain in wartime is reported in the cables of September 26, which 
announce the formation of a British Council of Churches. Three groups, 
long the leaders in co-operative Christian effort, represent the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholic, and the Independent churches. The 
Rev. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, one of the most liberal 
Christian leaders in the world, in a sermon which officially inaugurated 
the Council, said, ‘The difference between Catholic and Protestant is 
very small, compared with the difference between Christian and non- 
Christian. Our differences remain. We shall not pretend that they are 
already resolved into unity or into harmony, but we take our stand on 
the common faith of Christendom.’ This union for Christian action will 
set the Christian cause forward along a score of fronts.” 

So reports the Advocate. As to the progress of the Christian cause 
visualized by the writer we fear that it will turn out to be a Fata 
Morgana. T.L. 


Present-Day Tendency in the Covenant Church.—In the Lutheran 
Companion (Augustana Synod) of March 10 an editorial appears having 
the title “Where Is Covenant Church Drifting?” On account of the 
information contained in the editorial we reprint it here. 

“On a foregoing page is a significant editorial taken from the 
Covenant Weekly, official organ of the Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Church of America. It laments the fact that in that church body the 
practice of observing the great seasons of the Church Year, particularly 
Advent, seems to be passing. It asks, ‘Will the time come when our 
julotta services will be discontinued also and our churches be dark 
on Christmas night?” 

“There are many pastors and members in the Augustana Synod 
who will read these words with a real sense of sadness. They know 
that the Covenant Church stemmed from the same Lutheran root 
in the Far North as did the Augustana Synod. They also know that 
originally most of the pastors and members of the Covenant Church 
regarded themselves as Lutherans and that some of their churches 
bore the name of ‘Lutheran.’ 

“However, the Congregational tendency has been strong in the 
Covenant Church from the very beginning, and the lack of any credal 
basis has permitted wide latitude of individual belief. Neither has 
there been any uniformity in the training of its pastors, and many of 
them have obtained their theological education in modernist schools. 
It is probably not without reason that the Covenant Weekly declares, 
‘Our pastors are leading us away, in ever greater number, from the 
observance of the holy Advent season.’ 

“Puritanism and Congregationalism in New England once drifted 
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into Unitarianism, not only as a protest against an austere form of 
Christianity but also because it lacked a real credal foundation. (The 
Puritans, it will be remembered, actually refused to observe Christmas.) 
Is it too late for the Covenant Church to stem the tide that has set 
in and to turn back to the type of conservative Lutheranism that once 
flourished to such a large extent within its fold? 

“This is not written in the spirit of a carping critic. We have 
too much respect for the many fine spiritual qualities found in the 
Covenant Church, and we are too conscious of many shortcomings in 
our own church body to permit us to seek to remove any motes from 
a brother’s eye. However, we have always cherished the hope that 
some day there might be a reunion of all those who possess a Lutheran 
heritage from the Far North. Is that hope a forlorn one, and is that 
day of reconciliation gone forever?” A. 


Modernism Retreating.— An arresting article has been written by 
the editor of the Christian Century, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, on the 
book of Reinhold Niebuhr The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. II— 
Human Destiny, the Gifford Lectures.” It is not our intention to write 
a review of Niebuhr’s book. We merely wish to call attention to some 
statements of Dr. Morrison which show that winds on the ocean of 
Modernism have shifted somewhat. The editor of the Christian Century 
has given his article the title “Dr. Niebuhr’s Unorthodox Orthodoxy.” 
He tells us that Niebuhr not only rehabilitates the Pauline doctrine of 
sin, but “upholds such early Christian beliefs as the second coming 
of Christ, the final Judgment, and of all things, the resurrection of 
the body!” Dr. Morrison asks, “As a measure of Dr. Niebuhr’s ortho- 
doxy what more could even the Fundamentalist require?” But he 
brings out that Niebuhr’s treatment of these matters is highly un- 
orthodox. “He is unorthodox in the freedom of spirit with which he 
deals with these Biblical concepts. He refuses to be bound by their 
literary or even their historical meaning. They are symbols of revela- 
tion and as such are open to critical examination, but always in the 
light of the revelation which first poured through them. As symbols 
the possibility is always present that the changing human situation 
will throw fresh light upon them, disclosing a profounder meaning than 
even those who first conceived them imagined. The perennial task 
of the theologian is to discover this deeper meaning, a task which must 
be performed, however, always in the light of the revelation.” Reading 
this, we are not surprised that Niebuhr’s orthodoxy is called unorthodox. 

Perhaps nothing better characterizes the religious and theological 
thinking of the two men under discussion than one of the closing para- 
graphs of Morrison’s article: “It has been a grateful task to interpret 
Dr. Niebuhr’s latest book, because I found myself reading his chapters 
with a vibrant and sympathetic response. Like him, I have come to 
evangelical orthodoxy by way of liberalism, though in my liberalism 
I was always haunted with a feeling of its incompleteness and a sense 
that it represented a bypath or, better, a detour, which would ‘come out’ 
again upon the highway of evangelical faith. Unlike him, however, 
I cannot now pronounce anathemas upon liberalism. I am its bene- 
ficiary. It is liberalism that has led me to evangelicalism. And I believe 
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it is Dr. Niebuhr’s liberalism that has led him back to orthodoxy. Had 
not liberalism opened his mind to the empirical insights which flash 
from his pages and illuminate the Gospel, he would still be bound by 
the authoritarianism of the letter of Scripture, and his orthodoxy would 
be that sterile and wooden thing which has lost for conservative Protes- 
tantism any vital contact with the actualities of modern life.” 

It is clear that Dr. Morrison thinks that whoever believes in the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures and follows them faithfully has a sterile 
and wooden orthodoxy which blinds those who profess it to the 
actualities of modern life. We conservative Christians must tell him 
that since the Son of God regularly appealed to the Scriptures, saying, 
“It is written,” we intend to continue in our course and that we believe 
it is far safer to be on the side of Christ than on that of the wisest 
editor or philosopher that our age can produce. The authority of the 
Scriptures is to us not a heavy yoke, but a blessing for which we, con- 
scious of our own feebleness and lack of understanding, are sincerely 
grateful. At the same time, it is cheering to observe that prominent 
Modernists themselves are now relinquishing the radical positions which 
years ago they occupied with the greatest assurance. A. 


Superstition Will Not Die.—From the St. Louis Register (Roman 
Catholic) of February 12, 1943, we take the following item referring 
to the picture of a bleeding crucifix kept in Chicago. Comments will 
not be necessary. 

“Shown here is the 18-inch crucifix that bleeds from the hands, 
feet, and right side, much like the famed crucifix of Limpias, Spain. 
This image, owned by a Chicago priest, is kept in the priest’s living 
quarters, a little enclosure at the rear of the church, according to 
Walter Matthews, who has seen and handled the phenomenon. At first 
the crucifix was placed in the church; but, after the second or third 
bleeding, the pastor deemed it best to remove it to his quarters. In 
this picture, taken by Milton Karstetter, blood can be seen on the 
wound on the right side. This blood has been thoroughly examined 
and has been proved to be genuine. Mr. Matthews reports that the 
curing power of the crucifix has resulted in the complete recovery of 
the assistant pastor’s mother, who had been seriously ill.” A. 


Will Papal Headquarters Be Taken to America? — This matter is 
receiving some discussion these days. The Lutheran on its page entitled 
“The Church in the News” writes: 

“A plan to arrange for the Pope to move temporarily from Italy to 
Brazil is back of the Spellman trip, believes Michael Williams, Catholic 
publicist, writing in the Brooklyn Eagle. 

“The Pope has said he would not leave Rome even though the Vatican 
were bombed. ‘I have ordered all my bishops throughout the world to 
remain at their posts as good shepherds among their flocks in times of 
national distress,’ the Pope said last December. ‘The bishop of Rome 
does not wish to be the first to disobey that order, which he himself 
has given.’ 

“For some years there has been talk about the Pope changing his 
place of residence. In 1937 an English Catholic, William Teeling, wrote, 
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‘The hegemony of the Church is fast slipping away from Europe, and it 
is no fantastic idea to imagine an American Pope spending half the year 
at the Vatican and the other half in the New World.’ 

“Back of the idea of the Pope leaving Rome in the immediate future 
is the possibility of Hitler invading Italy and trying to control the 
Catholics of the world by bringing pressure on the Pope.” A. 


On Race Relations.—On February 9 when the National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church was in session in New York it 
adopted paragraphs pertaining to the relations between Christians of 
various races, which we here reprint. They appeared originally in the 
Living Church. 

“1. Fellowship is essential to Christian worship. Since there are 
no racial distinctions in the mind of the Father, but ‘all are one in 
Christ Jesus,’ we dare not break our Christian fellowship by any 
attitude or act in the house of God which marks our brethren of other 
races as unequal or inferior. 

“2. Fellowship is essential in church administration. Through the 
privilege of exercising initiative and responsibility in church affairs, 
through fair representation and voting power in all its legislative as- 
semblies, will Negro churchmen be assured that their fellowship in 
the Episcopal Church is valid and secure. 

“3. High standards must be maintained in every department of our 
work with the Negro. This principle applies to buildings, equipment, 
maintenance, personnel and general policy in the case of institutions, 


and especially to training and support of the ministry. Where separate 
facilities are still maintained, they. should provide the same oppor- 
tunities as those which are available to other racial groups. 


“4, It is both the function and the task of the church to set the 
spiritual and moral goals for society, and to bear witness to their 
validity by achieving them in her own life. The church should not 
only insure to members of all races full and free participation in wor- 
ship, she should also stand for fair and just access to educational, 
social and health services, and for equal economic opportunity, without 
compromise, self-consciousness, or apology. In these ways the church 
will demonstrate her belief that God has ‘made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on the face of the whole earth.’” A. 


Brief Items. — Preparations are being made for the celebration of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of establishing Norwegian Lutheran Church 
work in America. The first congregation was organized in 1843. Before 
this there had been preaching by Norwegian laymen and also by pastors. 
Immigration of larger groups began in 1825 with the arrival at New York 
by the sloop “Restaurautionen,” and preaching had been carried on 
during the 1830’s. Well known from this period is the layman from 
Norway, Elling Eielsen, who later was ordained as pastor. And there are 
others. But it is reckoned that church work began in 1843.— The 
Lutheran Outlook (the successor of the Journal of the American Lu- 
theran Conference.) 
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Due to the travel restrictions the decision has been made not to 
hold the special centennial convention of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America which was scheduled for this spring. Instead the districts 
of the Church will hold their regular conventions, and plans are being 
made for the appropriate observance of the Centennial of the Church 
at these conventions. — The Lutheran Outlook. 


One third of Germany’s 18,000 evangelical clergymen are serving in 
the armed forces, according to reports reaching Stockholm. A total of 
seven hundred have been killed in action, it was estimated, most of the 
casualties occuring in Russia.— The Lutheran Outlook. 


In a friendly letter Professor E. Theodore Bachmann of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Maywood, Ill., comments on our statement made 
with reference to Dr. Wickey’s address at the installation of four men at 
their seminary when his theme was “Only Christ, Only Faith, Only Grace, 
Only Scripture,” concerning which a reporter added that these expres- 
sions are to be applied in a creative sense. Our editorial remark at the 
time was (see March issue): “We wonder what the meaning is. Is there 
to be an evolution in doctrine?” Dr. Bachmann assures us that whatever 
may have been in the mind of the reporter when he employed that 
phrase, Dr. Wickey’s address did not advocate an evolutionary treatment 
of doctrine. We hope that through these remarks whatever suspicions 
may have been aroused by our comment will be removed. 


Professor Arnold Guebert of Concordia College, Edmonton, Allta., 
has a number of copies left of his conference paper entitled “Trends and 


Tendencies of the Times” and is willing to sell them for 40 cents apiece. 
They are mimographed and are bound in covers of heavier paper. The 
contents of the essay may be described thus: “The chief trends of the 
present day in the theological, economic, and political field are briefly 
discussed in the light of God’s Word under these headings: 1. The Pagan 
Trend in Our Culture; 2. Capitalism or Socialism? 3. Totalitarianism, 
with Special Reference to Hitlerism. A short analysis of the Christian 
philosophy of life precedes the main body of the essay.” The study is 
penetrating, and Professor Guebert’s presentation both informs and 
stimulates. 


Via Sweden the news has come that Bishop Wurm in a letter to 
Goebbels has protested against the decree prohibiting the printing and 
mailing of Bibles. He stated that newspapers and journals are filled with 
attacks on Christianity and that many of these publications reach the 
soldiers, while the Church is not even permitted to have Bibles or hymn- 
books or religious pamphlets printed. 


The American Lutheran Publicity Bureau of New York has pub- 
lished a Lutheran publicity stamp or sticker. It is printed in the national 
colors with a display of the United States flag, the Christian Church flag, 
eagle, shields of our country, and the Luther coat of arms. The text 
matter is “Always a Priority —the Church” and “A Changeless Christ 
for a Changing World.” To obtain a supply of these stickers send 
a stamp and addressed envelope with ten cents in stamps or coin to the 
Lutheran Press, Room 812, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Exposition of Genesis. By H.C. Leupold. 1220 pages, 544x8%4. The 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. Price, $4.50. 

“Satisfactory commentaries on the books of the Old Testament in 
English are few in number. This volume,” the publishers state, “is 
a praiseworthy effort toward furnishing the English-reading Bible student 
a book on Genesis.” We welcome this commentary from the pen of the 
learned author, who is widely known as a conservative Lutheran scholar 
standing foursquare on the verbal inspiration of the Bible. Time and 
again he briefly but convincingly refutes the arguments of modern 
critics and shows up the folly of dissecting the text and assigning the 
portions to the various sources existing only in the mind and imagina- 
tion of these critics. We have not found the time to read the entire 
commentary, but what we did read has time and again proved the learn- 
ing, the thoroughness, the soundness of his interpretation. While he 
constantly refers to the original Hebrew, yet his style is vivid, clear, 
fascinating. It is refreshing to find here a commentary that really seeks 
to present the thoughts of the text as we have it in the Hebrew Bible 
instead of changing the text according to what the commentator thinks 
it ought to say, as is the vogue with so many modern theologians, 
so called. 

Space will permit us to call attention to only a few items proving 
the thoroughness and practical value of this commentary. In his notes 
on Gen. 2:9 the author refutes the vagaries of commentators who speak 
of “the confusion regarding the two trees,” of “magical properties,” of 
a physical, “a sex connotation” in connection with the tree of knowledge, 
of a later interpolation, and makes the following apt remarks: 

“The church has always understood in reference to these trees that, 
in the nature of the case, eating of the fruit of one tree cannot impart 
life, just as little as partaking of the fruit of another can impart 
a sense of moral distinctions. However, we have an analogy to these 
cases in the matter of the sacraments. As in the sacraments by virtue 
of the divine Word the visible means become vehicles of divine grace, 
so here by virtue of the divine Word, which designates the one tree as 
‘the tree of life,’ ‘life’ can in reality be imparted by its use when and 
under whatever circumstances God decrees. In like manner, the second 
tree, as its name implies, becomes an agency through which under 
certain circumstances, divinely appointed, man may come to an experi- 
mental knowledge of good and evil.” Pp. 120,121. 

In connection with Gen. 10 he has inserted three diagrams which 
help materially in understanding the tribal connections of the various 
nations. 

Commenting on Gen. 15:6, the author writes, 

“Abram cannot as a spiritual man have thought of this seed only as 
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numerous descendants; for already in 12:3b that seed had been shown 
as involving” [we would say as referring to] “the one who would bring 
salvation to mankind. ... In essence it [his faith] is trust in the Savior 
sent by God.” P. 478. 

On chapter 20 we read: 

“It would be foolish to deny the similarity of this episode with those 
other episodes recorded in Gen. 12:10 ff. and 26:1 ff. It is equally foolish 
to claim the identity of the incidents on the ground that they merely 
represent three different forms of the original event, forms assumed while 
being transmitted by tradition. Critics seem to forget that life just hap- 
pens to be so strange a thing that certain incidents may repeat them- 
selves in the course of one life or that the lives of children often con- 
stitute a strange parallel to those of their parents.” P.579. 

Shiloh, Gen. 49:10, the author regards as a proper noun: Rest or 
Restgiver; to Him people shall willingly tender obedience. P. 1179. 

We cannot, however, agree with the author’s translation of Gen. 4:1 
“I have gotten a man-child with Yaweh.” There is no grammatical 
reason why Luther’s translation “I have gotten the man, (namely) the 
Lord” must be rejected. Grammar, in fact, forces us to give Luther’s 
translation the preference. Dr.Leupold writes, “Grammatically we 
must object to this original rendering on the score that ’eth, being the 
sign of the definite object, sets the definite object Yahweh by the side 
of the very indefinite object ’ish, ‘a man.’” P.190. Delitzsch correctly 
calls this construction, to which the learned author objects, a frequent 
one and lists Gen. 6:10; 26:34; Is. 7:17; we might add 1 Kings 11:14; 
Jer. 4:1 and the frequent instances where an apposition with NX follows 
a personal pronoun, e.g., Ex. 2:6; 35:5; Lev.13:57b; 1 Kings 21:13, etc. 
Dr. Leupold tells us that the preposition ’eth has the meaning “with” or 
“with the help of” also in Gen. 49:25a; Judges 8:7b; Esther 9:9. 
Delitzsch says that the phrase “’eth Jehovah” never occurs in the sense 
of “with the aid of Jehovah,” the prepositions used are DY and3, I have 
failed to find an “’eth” with any term for God in the sense of “with the 
help of God.” Delitzsch also states that. the passage Gen. 49:25 “’eth 
shaddai,” which the A. V. translates “by the Almighty,” and Dr. Leupold 
“with the help of the Almighty,” is a questionable reading. Kittel in the 
Third Edition of Biblia Hebraica, 1937, notes, “Read bx (“God Almighty” 
instead of NX] with the Samaritan Text, the Septuagint, the Syrian, and 
three Hebrew manuscripts.” Hence Gen. 49:25 is too doubtful a reading 
over against the overwhelming testimony against “’eth Jehovah” ever 
occurring in the sense of “with the help of Jehovah.” Esther 9:9 does 
not mean “with the help”; authority did not help them in the writing, 
but the writing was accompanied by authority. Judges 8:7 ’eth simply 
denotes the instrument; and Eve, Gen. 4:1, certainly did not mean to 
say that the Lord was the instrument, the means, whereby she ob- 
tained a man-child. 

Dr. Leupold continues, “In the second place, nothing had as yet in- 
dicated to Eve the divine character of the seed of the woman. To claim 
that she could quite naturally have anticipated that fact, would prac- 
tically make revelation unnecessary: man could adequately surmise the 
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most vital of truths.” P.190. There was no need for Eve to anticipate 
that fact. God certainly did not mean to say that all the seed, the off- 
spring, i.e., all mankind, would crush the serpent’s head. Dr. Leupold 
himself holds that this refers to an individual within a larger circle, 
p. 166 ff., though his explanation there is rather involved. God had in 
mind and spoke of one individual, the only Deliverer, His Son, the Lord. 
And Eve could understand His promise as pointing to the Lord. God 
had definitely stated that He would put enmity between the woman and 
the serpent. That was impossible for man; God had to call them back 
to Himself. Gen. 3:8,9. And just as impossible was it that a human 
offspring, sinful as Adam and Eve were sinful, could deliver them from 
the power of Satan. If Eve’s seed was to crush Satan’s head, he must 
be more than sinful man, more than holy, sinless Adam and Eve before 
the Fall, stronger than the devil, must be the Lord God. And in her 
first-born son she thought to have given birth to, have gotten, a man- 
child, even the Lord. The word of promise implied the Deity of the 
deliverer. 

Irrespective of the translations of the Septuagint and other versions, 
the almost unanimous consensus of modern commentators and the fact 
that Luther “wavered on this point,” and “in his commentary stands, 
‘der Mann des HErrn,’” we regard on grammatical and lexicographical 
grounds the translation “I have gotten a man, even the Lord,” as the 
only correct one. 

We repeat that this is the best recent commentary on Genesis in 
the English language and recommend it very highly to our pastors. 
They will find the book very practical for sermonizing, since “Homi- 
letical Suggestions” are added to every chapter. Teo. LAETSCH 


Faith Under Fire. By Michael Coleman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 160 
pages, 544x8. Price, $1.50. 

The Christian faith cannot be defended by the thoroughgoing Liberal. 
He does not want to defend it. He has surrendered all the essentials of 
the Christian faith. But neither can it be defended by the half-way 
Liberal. The talks incorporated in our book, given by the acting vicar 
of All Hallows to the men and women of the Civilian Defence Service 
during the bombings of London, aimed “to meet questions of every 
kind, from the atheist, from the agnostic, as well as from the humble 
but deeply anxious learner.” But the defense of Faith under Fire as 
here attempted is hopeless from the start. It starts with surrendering the 
citadel of the faith, the verbal inspiration and absolute trustworthiness 
of the Bible. The Bible “is the gradual unfolding record of man’s 
understanding of God’s character”; it is not “the word of God” as though 
“God wrote it Himself.” “So in the Bible we shall expect to find not 
only God’s truth, which is always eternally true, but also man’s some- 
times erring ways of expressing truth. Needless to say, there are two 
elements in the Bible— the divine and the human. One is always com- 
plete truth, and one is sometimes faulty in expression.” The writers 
“sometimes only half understood the truth that was there.” (Pp. 27, 48.) 
It is certainly a hopeless undertaking to win the unbeliever for the 
teachings of the Bible by telling him that this “record” is not altogether 
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trustworthy. Nor is the position of the defender of the Christian faith 
bettered when he tells the unbeliever and the anxious learner to ask 
his reason how much of the Bible is trustworthy. (“Religion, while being 
based on faith, must also include the acceptance by reason, as far as 
reason can go.” (P.119.) Reason being the judge, man will not accept 
any of the distinctive teachings of the Christian faith. 

Must the defender of the Christian faith stand for the miracles re- 
corded in the Bible? He need not, we are here told. “It seems that 
today these same miracles, which once were accepted as proofs of His 
Divinity, now have become serious stumbling blocks for those who 
otherwise would find themselves able to believe. What are the argu- 
ments used? (1) Are the Gospel records really trustworthy? Surely 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, for instance, cannot be believed 
seriously as an actual happening.” (P.85.) You must tell the unbeliever 
and anxious learner that no miracle really occurred, rather that “many 
others in the crowd, seeing the lovely selfless act of the small boy who 
shared his store with others were won to offer their food, too; the 
miracle is no less a miracle thus explained,” and that at Cana “our Lord 
made everything, including the water, acceptable to the guests,” and 
that “possession by devils is Eastern imagery,” and that “no one who has 
been out East would deny the fakir’s power of ‘levitation.’” (P. 87 ff.) 
The agnostic will, on hearing this, certainly say that if he is permitted 
to reject the miracles because they are unreasonable, he has, on the 
same grounds, the right to reject the miracle of the Virgin Birth and 
of the Resurrection and the doctrine of the Deity of Christ and of the 
Trinity and of the Vicarious Atonement. 

The workers assembled in the crypt of the ruined church of All Hal- 
lows and other places were asked to accept the Biblical teaching of the 
Virgin Birth, of the Resurrection, and of the Deity of Christ, “God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God.” Thank God for that! 
But those that accepted these teachings did it not on the basis of the 
principles set up by the half-way Liberals but because of the divine 
power inherent in Scripture. They did it in spite of the objection raised 
by their agnostic companions: if reasonableness be the criterion of truth, 
no teaching of the Bible need be accepted. 

On the supreme question of the Atonement, the half-way Liberal 
becomes a thoroughgoing Liberal. He does not teach Vicarious Atone- 
ment. His teaching is summarized in the vague statements: “Just be- 
cause Love can endure forever, it must outlast and ultimately conquer 
sin.... The Lord Christ is One who portrays the love of God to them 
in perfection. ... In the person of Jesus Christ Almighty God had ful- 
filled His promise of finally revealing His love towards mankind.” (Pp. 95, 
113, 115, 30, 39.) —It is significant that the title “Savior” is never used 
in our book. “Leader” is the title most often used. Tu. ENGELDER 


Preaching from the Prophets. By Kyle M. Yates. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 225 pages, 534x8%. Price, $2.00. 

This is not a book of sermons, but it contains material for many 

sermons. The author, Kyle M. Yates, has for twenty years taught Old 

Testament Interpretation, and since 1922 has been teaching large classes 
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in Hebrew in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville. 
“He studied Semitic languages under John R.Sampey of Louisville and 
received his doctorate in this field from the University of Edinburgh. 
He is now serving on the committee of six to revise the American Re- 
vised Edition of the Old Testament.” 


Dr. Yates presents studies on the following eighteen Old Testament 
prophets: Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk, Nahum, Zephaniah, Obadiah, Ezekiel, Jonah, Joel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. Dr. Yates gives the historical background of the 
time in which the prophet lived and taught, discusses the prophet and 
his book, and adds notes which serve as preaching values and as prac- 
tical lessons for our day. In his Preface he says: “The Old Testament 
prophets were preachers who had color, courage, and dynamic qualities. 
Twentieth century preachers can learn much from them. Their books 
will provide material for effective preaching. The truths they pre- 
sented are the ones needed for this generation. This volume has grown 
out of twenty years’ experience in the Old Testament classroom. En- 
thusiastic students have joined in an investigation to determine the rich 
preaching values which may come from the prophets. Graduate men 
have contributed their best efforts in this task. I have sought to arrange 
the material so that a busy minister or teacher or student may find 
in one place the help that will make it possible for him to preach or 
teach the truths so sorely needed in our day.” (P. VII.) 

The Old Testament is a book much neglected not only by the average 
Christian, but, we fear, also by the average preacher. However, Paul 
tells us, that also the Old Testament was “written for our learning,” 
Rom. 15:4. It contains valuable sermon material which can be used not 
only as texts for regular services and special occasions, but also con- 
tains much illustrative material for sermons. From this viewpoint we 
also treat the Old Testament in one of the homiletical courses at our 
Seminary. 

Dr. Yates intentionally does not enter upon critical questions and 
problems of the Old Testament. He says: “I have tried to steer clear of 
the critical questions and problems that come up in connection with the 
study of some of the prophets. It will be easy to find material on these 
problems in any of the good Introductions. The aim is to provide the 
background, the picture of the man, the contents of his book, and the 
messages of permanent value that may be used today. If these studies 
can give added power and effectiveness to the teachers and preachers 
of our generation, they will have served their purpose.” (P.VII.) The 
author, however, makes some statements along these lines which we 
cannot fully approve, as, for instance, when he says that the second part 
of the Book of Isaiah has been written by one or even two writers other 
than Isaiah himself; for Acts 8:28-33 and Rom.10:16 ascribe also that 
portion of the prophet’s book to Isaiah. The author does teach the 
Messianic content of the Old Testament prophecies. If by our recom- 
mendation of Dr. Yates’s book we can stimulate a greater interest in 
the study and use of the Old Testament on the part of the preacher, this 
review will have served a good purpose. J. H.C. Frrrz 
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The Rich Young Ruler. By Gunner Engberg. Translated by Harold 
C. Jensen. Danish Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebr. 
82 pages, 5744. Price, 20 cents. 


Christ and His Men. By Olfert Ricard. Translated by Harold C. Jensen. 
Central Committee of Young People’s Leagues, United Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 329 pages, 54 x8. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The Book of Youth. By Skovgaard-Petersen. From the Danish by Jens 
Dalbo. Danish Lutheran Publishing House. 280 pages, 542x8. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Here are three books intended chiefly for the use of young people. 
On the whole they serve this purpose very well. The first one presents 
lessons or meditations on the basis of the story of the rich young ruler. 
The chapter headings are: What Jesus Loves in a Young Person; Pay 
the Price! How One May Conquer in Temptation; To Receive and to 
Give: This Is Life. The book will offer fine reading for young people. 
It may also be used to good advantage by youth leaders who are looking 
for suitable topics for meditations. The following present themselves in 
the book: The Danger of the Divided Heart; The Problem of Tempta- 
tions; Youth the Time of Receiving; The Secret of Happiness: To Re- 
ceive Thankfully and to Give Gladly. A stimulating book! — The second 
book offers twelve chapters, most of which are built up around some 
great character in the neighborhood of Jesus, four of the Apostles being 
included in the list. The work is cleverly done, which at the same time 
accounts for its chief defect. The brilliancy of the writer causes him to 
become guilty of small inaccuracies in the description, most of which 
are not too serious and will readily be discovered by the careful reader. 
There are doctrinal lapses which detract from that side of the book, 
as when the author states that the God-consciousness of the Logos was 
extinguished at His incarnation, and that this God-consciousness began 
to dawn as the Child grew older. This is, to say the least, not a very 
acceptable way to picture the difficulties of the state of humiliation. 
A discriminating pastor will be able to use most of the meditations with 
small changes.— The third book comes under the heading of adolescent 
psychology, not in the modern scientific form, indeed, but obviously based 
on careful observation and a great deal of extraneous material. On 
page 24 there is a strange statement concerning free will: “The soul God 
created in His own image —that is to say: He endowed it with a free 
will, thus leaving the soul the ability to choose either of two momentous 
alternatives: by the agency of a free will to form itself according to His 
likeness — or to that of the father of lies.” It would seem to take a great 
deal of explaining to make such statements conform to the Word of God 
as to the status of man after the Fall, or even before the Fall. The 
wrong thought is continued on page 25: “While the soul, through de- 
liberate choice, forms itself in accordance with one likeness or another, 
our visible shape changes, too.” Some sections of the book, especially 
under the caption “The Years of Transformation,” are very valuable, 
and the power of the Gospel is referred to time and again. In this in- 
stance, also, the text suggests some fine topics for meditations: Curbing 
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Impatience; In the Keeping of a Loving Father; The Hand of God in 
the Affairs of His Children; Keeping in Touch with Heaven. Leaders 
of young people will do well to make a study of this book. 
P. E. KRETZMANN 
General Course of Study for Lutheran Elementary Schools. With Sup- 
plement. Published under the auspices of the Board of Christian 
Education, Ev. Luth.Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 
St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House, 1943. X and 339 pages, 
6x9. Price, $1.50. 

Regardless of whether a pastor is ever personally engaged in teach- 
ing a Lutheran parish school or not, this volume ought to be studied by 
him. Compiled in the office of Synod’s Board of Christian Education 
and edited by Mr. Wm. Kramer, it represents, in summary, as fine a guide 
for Christian teaching as could be found anywhere today, not only in 
the field of the secular subjects, but in particular also in that of religion, 
to which approximately one fourth of the volume is devoted. There is 
no part of educational work in elementary schools that is not so ade- 
quately treated as to give complete guidance to the pastor or teacher 
who is confronted with the task of doing justice to this most important 
part of a congregation’s activity. Whatever will increase the efficiency 
of our Lutheran parish schools should receive the serious attention of 
our pastors. P. E. KRETzMANN 


The Story of the Church. A Brief History of Christianity by Theo. 
Hoyer. Concordia Teacher Training Series. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1942. 131 pages, 5x7%. Price, 25 cents. Instructors 
Guide, 70 pages, 81%2x11. Price, $1.00. Test Sheets, 25 cents. 

This latest set of material for the training of Sunday school teachers 
offers an excellent text for a brief course in the history of the Christian 

Church, a text which really stresses the most important points in the 

development of Christianity, in a simple, yet comprehensive manner. 

Even such pastors as prefer to guide the instruction in their parishes 

in their own way will do well to examine this material. The textbook 

may well be used in topic work before the various organizations of 

a Christian congregation. P. E. KreTtzMANN 
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From John Knox Press, Richmond, Va.: 

What Is Your Need? And Other Sermons. By Stuart R. Oglesby, 
D.D. 118 pages, 5x7%%. Price, $1.00. 

Reserves of the Soul and Other Sermons. By J. Calvin Reid, Ph. D., 
D.D. 156 pages, 5x7%. Price, $1.50. 
From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

Sermon Outlines and Illustrations. Compiled and Edited by Theo- 
dore W.Engstrom. 168 pages, 5% x7%4. Price, $1.00. 
From Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York: 

Finding Your Way in Life. Edited by Sidney A. Weston. 134 pages, 
5%x9%4. Price, $1.50. 


Understanding Myself. By Roy E. Dickerson. 180 pages, 54% x8. 
Price, $2.00. 












